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The New 
Senior 
Scout Dress 


x 


You Bring: 


Your own material, pattern, thimble and thread 
to the Singer Sewing Center. The ofticial pat- 
tern is Butterick No. 8081. The official material 
is Scoutspun, a washable spun rayon fabric in 
forest green. A complete package for making 
the dress, including pattern, fabric, buckle, zip- 
per, thread, ete., can be purchased at any offi- 
cial Girl Scout Equipment Station, or from 
National Headquarters. Price $4.25. 


We Furnish: 


Electric sewing machines, electric scissors, cut- 
ting tables, ete. Instructors will help you cut 
and fit your dress and teach you the latest meth- 
ods of dressmaking—free! You can learn how 
to sew and make vour dress at the same time. 


Where and When: 


This special free help will be given to girls 
singly or in groups. Ask your Scout leader to 
consult your neighborhood Singer Sewing Center 
for a mutually convenient time. If you come in 
groups, let us know how many to expect. 
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This is the new fashion dress for Senior Girl Scouts—a smart tailored dress 
with zipper front, to wear to school, informal parties, week-end jaunts. 


Win Scout Badges, too! Singer teachers will keep records of time spent on these 
free afternoons, to help you win Scout Needlewoman and Dressmaking Badges 
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SEWING CENTERS EVERYWHERE 
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4s AND LOSE IT » 
IF YOU WANT TO! 


eyes from her manicure set to the clock. “You'll be 
late to your debate class.” 

“I know,” said Sara distractedly, pawing through her desk 
drawer, then bending to look under the bed, her straight, 
glinting brown hair swinging forward. “I can’t find my foun- 
tain pen. If I've lost it, it’s the third this year. What do you 
suppose becomes of them ?” 

Louise, propped on her elbows on the bed, her chin cupped 
in her hands, looked up with a frown. “Here, take mine,” she 
said crisply. “But don’t you lose #t. It’s the only one I own.” 

“Oh, thanks!” said Sara, her 
wistful face with its casual nose 
brightening up. She seized the NS 
pen and a pile of books, and 
tushed out. The door slammed 
as on a whirlwind. 

Louise shut her book and sat 
up. “Do you know,” she said, 

“that was a mistake. I shouldn't 
have lent her my pen.” 

“For goodness sake,” Honey 
Ann protested, waving her plump 
white hands to dry the nail pol- 
ish, “why not ?” 

“She's the most careless person 
I ever knew,” said Louise, an 
earnest flush reddening her small, 
clear-featured face. “But every- 
body always takes care of her. HK 
Where would she be if every- 
body didn’t watch out for her?” 

“Well,” said Honey Ann comfortably, “everybody does.” 

“But they won't always,” Louise insisted. “When she gets 
out in life, what will happen to her? I really tremble to think 
of it, Honey Ann.” 

“It does seem like you're always out to borrow trouble, 
Lou,” Honey Ann sighed. “Let's get to studying for that his- 
tory test, shall we? That’s trouble enough in our own front 
yard.” 

“Say the Presidents,” commanded Louise, “and mention 
what happened in each administration.” 

“Oh, dear! President Washington,” said Honey Ann, 
twisting her feet around her chair legs and gazing fixedly into 
Space. “Let's see—First Continental Congress—” 


D: HURRY up,” said Honey Ann, lifting her dark 


An amusing college story 
that introduces a new 
and lovable character 
—Sara Hemingway— 
who is more often in hot 
water than out of it 


By ELEANOR HULL 


They were still at it when Sara came bouncing back again. 

“Here's your pen,” she said. “Better take it while you can 
get it. They assigned subjects for the big debate. I’m ter- 
ribly excited about mine!” 

“What is it?” asked Louise, putting the pen in her pocket. 

“Immigration. ‘Resolved: that the immigration of Ori- 

entals should not be put on a quota basis’,” replied Sara in a 

rapt tone, her blue eyes shining. “My! Im quite con- 

vinced of it already.” 
“Well, I can't imagine getting all steamed up over that,” 

Louise remarked. “Go on, Honey Ann. President Mc- 
Kinley—” 

“Oh, dear! Honey Ann rolled 
her eyes toward the ceiling. 
“President McKinley—” 

“My word!” exclaimed Sara. 
She shot up off the bed and 
stood tense, staring into space. 

“What's the matter?” Honey 
Ann demanded. ‘Do tell us, 
Sara. You look like you'd thought 
of something awful.” 

“I have!” said Sara. “The 
minute you said, ‘President Mc- 
Kinley!’ She clasped her hands 
together tensely. “Maybe we can 
get them all rounded up in time. 
Tea. What time is tea? Almost 
always at four, isn’t it?” 

4 “What are you talking about ?”’ 
Louise inquired coldly. “Do you 
want to drive us crazy? Of 

course tea is at four, unless it’s at five, or high tea at seven!’ 

“It must have been four,” said Sara. She swung aroun J 
and pointed a dramatic finger at Honey Ann. “You'd better 
see all the sophomores on second floor, and, Lou, you take 
third. I'll scour the classrooms.” 

“What for?” moaned Honey Ann. “What about? Sara, 
you're right annoying.” 

“The tea!’’ said Sara dramatically. ‘The president's wife's 
tea for the sophomore class this afternoon!” 

“I never even knew Mrs. Curtis was giving us a tea!" “said 

Louise indignantly. 

“I know it,” said Sara. ‘The invitation came to me, as 
president of the class. It came—oh, it must have been two 
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MINNIE MADE TWO VAIN AT- 
TEMPTS TO SPEAK BEFORE 
SHE SUCCEEDED IN CROAK- 
ING, “IT’S THE SOPHOMORE 
CLASS, MIS’ CURTIS. THEY 
SAY THEY'VE COME TO TEA” 


weeks ago. It was right when I was so busy with the Carnival. 
But I answered anyway—accepted for us all, and meant to tell 
you, of course, at the next class meeting. But that was three 
whole days away—how could you expect me to remember ?” 

‘How could we indeed!” said Louise dryly. ‘Well, we'd 
better hurry. But you ought to look up the invitation and be 
sure of the time.” 

“T've lost the invitation,” said Sara. ‘‘Or rather, I threw it 
away. I remember distinctly looking at the envelope just two 
or three days ago and thinking, ‘Oh, that’s one of those horrid 
advertisements that make you think they are something and 
let you down!’ So I just threw it away without looking at it 
again. But I'm sure it must have been four.” 

“It's certainly extraordinary, the things you remember con- 
sidering the things you forget,” said Louise. ‘Okay, I'll 
take third.” 


be sophomore class looked very nice when it assembled 
in the south parlor at a quarter to four. 

“Don’t you think we ought to arrive more casually, a few 
at a time?’ Julie, Louise’s roommate, asked anxiously, sur- 
veying the solid phalanx of twenty sophomores in gloves and 
afternoon dresses. “You know Mrs. Curtis is so formal and 
particular.” 

“No,” said Sara. “We can eddy around in groups when 
we get there. But it would look too artificial if we came in 
planned bursts.” 

So the whole twenty formed a queue down the poplar- 
lined walk which ran from the dormitory to the president's 
house. 

“That's what I call organization,” said Sara complacently, 
looking back upon them. “Four hours at the outside, and we 
got them all notified, waved, bathed, and dressed.” 

‘Pure luck you happened to remember it in time,”’ Louise 
reminded. “Some day you won't.” 

They turned in between the borders of imported tulips that 
were just beginning to bloom, and Sara lifted the elegant 























brass knocker and let it fall. The sophomores gave them- 
selves a final dusting and pluming, andl the door was opened 
by Mrs. Curtis's crisply neat maid. 

Instead of moving aside to let them pass, however, the 
maid stood stock-still and let her mouth drop open. 

“The sophomore class,’ said Sara, iy what was 
the matter with the maid. “We've come to tea.” 

The maid moved mechanically and let them in. The whole 
twenty filed into Mrs. Curtis’s pleasingly formal hall, and 
stood waiting. It was a little strange—Mrs. Curtis was usu- 
ally so punctilious. 

A voice came from above. ‘“Who’s that, Minnie? Is it 
the man about the refrigerator ?”’ 

Minnie made two vain attempts to speak before she suc- 
ceeded in croaking, “It’s the sophomore class, Mis’ Curtis. 
They say they've come to tea.” 

The sophomore class was frozen in its hastily polished 
boots. There was a moment of pulsing silence. Then quick 
steps sounded, and Mrs. Curtis appeared on the shining stairs. 

‘How do you do, girls,” she said, smiling cheerfully at 
them. “Forgive my informal reception; but, you see, | was 
expecting you to luncheon, not to tea.” 

Sara turned pale. ‘“But—but why didn’t you send?” she 
gasped. “Oh, Mrs. Curtis, it’s all my fault, and I'm just so 
terribly sorry I don’t know what to do! But why didn’t you 
telephone when we didn’t come?” 

“I did,” said Mrs. Curtis. ‘But you were all down in the 
dining room. Do come and sit down. We'll have some tea, 
anyway !”’ 

The sophomore class filed into the living room, fecling 
less than six years old apiece, and sat down stiffly on the 
Colonial mahogany furniture. A few brave souls attempted 
conversation. 

“Sara,” Honey Ann murmured anxiously, ‘don’t look so 
beat out. It won't matter in a hundred years—or even tomor- 
row,” she added unconvincingly. 

“Lethon or cream, Miss Hemingway?” Mrs. Curtis asked. 
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“I think I should take both as penance,’’ Sara said, trying 
to smile. “I do believe this is the worst thing I ever did, Mrs. 
Curtis. Worse than the time I called on the bishop and broke 
his plate glass window. Worse than the time last year when 
I walked in my sleep right into the midst of the Senior for- 
mal. I was wearing flannel pajamas,” she added. 

Mrs. Curtis laughed so hard she had to set down the tea- 
pot. “Oh, do tell me about the bishop!” she cried. “I heard 
about the other. How did you break the window ?” 

“He's a collector,” Sara explained. Honey Ann, watching 
her anxiously, saw that the color was coming back into her 
cheeks and her voice sounded more normal. ‘He was show- 
ing me an Indian boomerang, and I always thought boom- 
erangs came back. Indian ones don't.” 


AY SHORTLY before six, the queue of sophomores wound 
its way hastily back along the poplar-lined walk. 

“Well!” said Louise, pulling off her gloves with violence. 
“if that wasn’t—”’ 

“Sssh,” said Honey Ann. “Don’t rub it in, Lou.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about Sara!’’ retorted Louise. ‘‘She 
doesn't even care! Honey Ann, this just proves what I've 
been saying. She needs a lesson. Mrs. Curtis was just lovely 
about the whole thing, but most people would have been in- 
sulted to death.” 

“It was awful,” Honey Ann admitted under her breath. 
“| was never in my life so humiliated.” 

“She isn’t humiliated,’ Louise said grimly. 

They could hear Sara talking animatedly to Harriet King. 
“They can, too, be assimilated!” she was saying. “I’m com- 
pletely convinced that the Orientals can be assimilated, and 
I think they should be.” 

“Well, I don’t know whether 
they can or can't,” sighed Har- 
riet, “though I’m supposed to 
think they can’t. But I know 
your team'll win anyway— 
you're so sure.” 

Sara came in late to dinner. 
She ate silently, and wrapped 
a whole plateful of bread in her 
napkin (for a feed) as abstract- 
edly as if she didn’t know what 
she was doing. 

“Don’t worry about this aft- 
ernoon, Sara,’” Honey Ann said 
consolingly. 

Sara looked at her blankly 
for a second. ““Oh—that! Why, 
I thought it was really fun, 
after all. Mrs. Curtis was such 
a honey about it. No, I was just 
thinking about that debate. I'm 
surely getting interested in it.” 

She returned to the library 
tight after dinner, and was 
hardly seen again for three days. 

On the third day Honey Ann 
sought her out. ‘‘Sara,”” she 
whispered, “‘you’ve just got to 
get some relaxation. Lou and I 
are going for a game of croquet. 
Come along with us.” 

Sara rubbed her forehead 
wearily. “Well, okay,” she said. 
“I'm practically through now. 
I'd better be, since the debate’s 
to-morrow. Oh, I hope we win! 
I'm so sure we're right. Well, 
I'll run up and change my shoes 
and meet you out there.” 
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Spring had laid light color on the peach trees that grew 
around the croquet lawn. The air was warm and cool and 
lovely ; girls strolled and roller-skated and played tennis. Two 
seniors were renewing their youth, playing jacks on the side- 
walk. 

“Oh, isn’t this fun!’ Sara called as she ran from the dor- 
mitory steps to the croquet lawn. “I guess it’s time I got a 
little change. I stopped and weighed myself, and I've lost 
four pounds since I took to studying!” 

“Let's start a new game,” said Honey Ann. “I don’t mind. 
Lou’s ahead.” 

They played and talked and laughed. They played together 
often and were well-matched, though Honey Ann never tried 
quite hard enough and Louise had a habit of overshooting. 

Suddenly, as they came to the last wicket, Sara paused and 
stared ahead of her. 

“Forget another tea?’ inquired Louise. 

“No. I was just wondering where I'd put my notes,” said 
Sara, coming out of her trance and aiming carefully at the 
ball. ‘I guess on the scales, while I was weighing.” 

“You ought to be more careful,” Louise told her. 

“Oh, I'm all right,” said Sara, laughing. “See if I’m not!” 
She drove. Her ball went through two wickets and hit the 

ost. 
4 “Game's yours,” said Louise. “But some day you're going 
to get left, with that slap-dash way of yours.” 

An hour later Sara came into the room she shared with 
Honey Ann. She slammed the door, and then dropped a large 
pile of books deliberately in the middle of the floor. 

“There!” she said. 

“What is it?” Honey Ann cried. (Continued on page 34) 


ON SARA'S THIRD DAY IN THE 
LIBRARY, HONEY ANN SOUGHT 
HER OUT. “SARA,” SHE WHIS- 
PERED, “YOU'VE JUST GOT TO 
GET OUT AND GET SOME RELAX- 
ATION. HOW ABOUT CROQUET?” 
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ABOVE: THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT. BELOW: INFORMATION 





Illustrated by S. WENDELL CAMPBELL 


ANY years ago, when I came to Chicago, I was 
M fascinated by the sight of the Public Library. The 

outside of the building was beautiful, and the in- 
side was even more stimulating. There were constantly 
changing lines of people who stood waiting at the circu- 
lation desk to have books charged that they had selected to 
take home for reading. The rows upon rows of shelves 
filled with books, many about subjects that I had never even 
thought about, were an unexpected source of riches. The 
library was a busy place. The art department frequented by 
students and mature artists; the reference department filled 
with earnest readers; the newspaper room with every seat 
taken by those who scanned columns anxiously, or those 
who nodded as they rested in the warm, quiet room; the 
young people's room with its throngs of boys and girls 
looking for something to read for fun, or for information 
needed in the classroom—all of these sections were serving 
an eager public. There were also rooms with closed doors 
that bore the forbidding “No Admittance” sign. What lay 
beyond was a constant source for speculation. 

One day the desire to be a part of the library service was 
so strong in me that I walked boldly into the secretary's 
office and inquired, “Whom do you interview if you want 
to work in the library?” Fortunately, the librarian was 
close at hand. His curiosity was aroused by the request. 
Questions followed: Are you a college graduate? Have 
you completed a library course? Have you had experience 
in working in a library? All of these questions had to be 
answered negatively. (You will remember this happened 
long ago; to-day girls know that it takes more than the 
desire to become a librarian, doctor, or lawyer, to become 
a member of any profession.) 

I learned that thorough education and training were 
necessary to make a good art librarian, or reference libra- 
rian, or librarian in charge of newspapers and periodicals, or 
young people's librarian. I learned, too, that back of the 
doors which read “No Admittance” much skilled technical 
work was being done in selecting and ordering the books, 
in cataloging the books, in giving the books numbers. | 
learned that librarians wrote reviews of books for publica- 
tion; that book talks to clubs and teaching classes how to 
use the library might all be a part of the day’s work. In 
fact, I found that there were many different kinds of work 
being done in this large public library, and that it took 
different kinds of people with good general education, plus 
special skills, to do all the different kinds of work. More- 
over, I found that the work of public-library librarians, 
college librarians, university librarians, school librarians, and 
special-library librarians were each different from the 
other. There were fields of library work to be considered, 
and each field required librarians especially qualified and 
educated for the work. 

When the librarian found that I was sincerely interested 
and wanted to prepare myself for entrance examinations to 
a library school, he permitted me to come into the library 
to learn some of the problems through experience. I at- 
tended the training class of the Chicago Public Library, 
and in the autumn I entered the Wisconsin Library School. 
Later, I earned my Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts 
degrees. Since that time I have worked in a teachers’ 
college library, a public library as a children’s librarian, 
as a professor in a university library school, and as Special- 
ist in School Libraries in the United States Office of Educa- 
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rp—E A LIBRARIAN? 


The editor of ‘Good Times with Books,” 
herself a librarian of note, discusses the 
“| various phases of the librarian’s job and 


) | the qualities and education it requires 
. By NORA BEUST 


tion. I am glad to say there have been no disappointments 
y in the library profession for me. 

Before we go into the preparation required to-day of 
those who wish to become librarians, let us take time to 
consider the library itself, how it is organized and what 
the attitude of the librarian should be. 

The librarian of a public library should try to provide 
“the best reading for the largest number at the least cost,” 
8 and the librarian’s aim should be to let the public know that 
libraries have books which are necessary to readers in their 
y daily lives. The librarian accomplishes his ideal by select- 
ing for his staff people who believe that there is an oppor- 
tunity to serve the community through the distribution of the 
right books. ‘The librarian and his staff must know the 
community before they can begin to select the books that 
will serve the needs of the people. After the books are 
bought and cataloged and arranged on the shelves, the 
librarian’s challenge is to give the right book to the right 
person at the time that it will serve him best. 


| have library is organized in many departments. It will 
~ interest you to know something of the kind of work that 
goes on in each of the main divisions of a large library. 
The order department is concerned with buying the books. 
Accuracy, good memory, and business ability are essential. 
Knowledge of book dealers and information about the kind 
of books that publishers issue is imperative, if the library is 
to get the best values for its money. Just as buyers of 
clothes must know materials and styles, so must order 
librarians know paper, print, binding, and styles of writing. 
The order librarian and his or her assistants work in a room 
not open to the public. 

The catalog department's work is carried on by librarians 
who must decide what the probable use of the book will be 
in the library. For example, let us say the question which 
confronts the catalogers concerns a life of John Marshall. 
They must decide whether the book will be used mostly by 
people who are looking for an interesting biography of a 
great man, or whether it will be of more use if it is given 
the same number that books about the Supreme Court are 
given. To give you another example, should William 
Beebe’s books be found with books of travel, or with 
books of science? The cataloger must also examine the 
books carefully to decide what information they contain 
that the public will probably come into the library to find. 
Never to Die (Viking), by Josephine Mayer and Tom 
y Prideaux, contains selections of the literature and art of 
: the Egyptians that reveal the Egyptians as a living people. 
, The cataloger decides what topics noted on cards will help 
readers find this book listed in the catalog if they are look- 
, mg for information about the Egyptians and their art, 
history, and literature. You can understand that catalogers 
need a broad educational background to index the informa- 
tion in books. They need to know what people are asking 
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for, and they need to know what is happening in the world 
that readers may ask about, otherwise the catalog would not 
be very useful. Accuracy is important in the catalog de- 
partment, because, if there were no system in the work, 
nothing but confusion would result from the book numbers 
and the indexing. 

The reference department is the division of the library 
where readers come to find out facts for which they are 
searching. It may be that some one wants to know how to 
make natural dyes from nuts for hand weaving; or a school 
superintendent may want to know what cities have museums 
for children; or someone may be wanting information for a 
book he is writing about Labrador. The reference librarian 
should know in what books to look to find such informa- 
tion. Moreover, he or she must discover if the inquirer 
wants a few briefly stated facts, or if he wants to read a 
number of volumes. Often the members of the reference 
department make bibliographies of the books that a re- 
search worker should consult to know what has been written 
about a subject. If you are in- 
terested in — if you are 
persistent; if you have imagina- 
tion and self-reliance, you have 
the qualities which—added to a 
thorough knowledge of books 
—are needed in the reference 
department. 

The circulation department is 
the only one known to many of 
the library's patrons. This de- 
partment comes in direct con- 
tact with all of those who bor- 
row books for home use. A 
mother may come to ask for a 
book to read aloud to the whole 
family; a young teacher, to get 
a book which tells how to start 
a science club; a salesman, to 
get a book about automobiles; 
a farmer, to get a book about 
growing mushrooms; a business 
man, to get a good story by a 
popular author. The whole com- 
munity comes to the circulation 
department with its reading 
problems. If you enjoy sharing 
your book information with 
people; if you are interested in 
the books that will meet the 
needs of the public in their desire for pleasure, inspiration, 
or practical information; if you have tact and a good dis- 
position, you should find great satisfaction in working at the 
circulation desk. 

The children’s department is one of the most important 
in the library to-day. It grew out of the modern idea that 
children have a right to be considered seriously as indi- 
viduals. Children’s rooms are generally pleasant, large rooms 
that are well stocked with children’s books, and have furni- 
ture suited for children’s use. In large cities, much of the 
work done in the main library is with grown-ups who come 
in to get books to take home to their children, or teachers 
who are looking for good books to introduce to their boys 
and girls, or authors who want information about chil- 
dren’s books. 

The so-called branch libraries, or neighborhood libraries, 
are the center of most of the direct work with children in 
the large cities. Some branches are located in foreign sec- 
tions, some in Negro sections, some in sections populated 
by poor Americans. Of course, there are libraries, too, in 
what we like to think are typical American neighborhoods. 
The rooms are crowded with children, especially after school 


End of Vacation 


BY ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE i: tet eek Gale of eee 


High in the air, the crow laughs loud, 
His blackness etched against a cloud. 
Soon the intruders will have gone 
And there'll be seeds to feed upon; 
Soon will the latch fall in the lock 
And no one stay to wind the clock; 
Spiders will hang their nets again 
Across the dusty, untouched pane; 
Grass, unchecked, will lean across 
The flagstone walk, and spreading moss 
Line every stone about the well; 
Silence will weave unbroken spell— 
Until the summer brings once more 
Rake and scythe and open door! 
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and on Saturdays. It will be necessary for you to be inter. 
ested in all kinds of children if you want to work in the 
children’s department. Not all of the children coming into 
the library will wish to read. They may come for a warm 
place to stay, or they may be looking for mischief. Some 
of the children will need to wash their hands before they 
may handle the books. All of them will be interesting and 
important to you, however, if you are a worker who believes 
that books may help children to become acquainted with 
the types of people you would like them to choose for 
their heroes. 

Those who work with children in libraries must appreci- 
ate what Christopher Morley wrote about the subject in the 
following paragraph: 

“Is there anything on earth more touching than a child 
reading? The innocence and ye mr eae with which the 
child’s spirit is rendered up to the book, its utter absorption 
and forgetfulness, make it a sight that always moves me 
strangely. A child does not read to criticize and compare, 
but just in the unsullied joy of 
finding itself in a new world. To 
see a youngster reading in the 
slums is to me the most subtly 
heart-searching experience I know. 
And behind every such child is 


teacher, or librarian, who made 
the book possible and put it into 
his hand. That is one thing that 
librarians do, and it is the great- 
est thing I know.” 

A recent development in libra- 
ries is the Department for Young 
People. Librarians, with mem- 
bers of other social agencies, are 
beginning to realize that although 
boys and girls in their teens have 
put away childish things, they 
still need and want suggestions 
and sympathetic guidance in mat- 
ters pertaining to adult life. The 
young people's librarian tries to 
find out the interests and prob- 
lems of youth. Books are bought 
to satisfy these needs, and ways 
and means of getting these books 
into the hands of the readers are 
worked out. It is a real chal- 
lenge to introduce books to young 
people who think they have read everything the library holds 
which is of concern to them, and to kindle interest in books 
and reading in the souls of those who have never discovered 
the joy and satisfaction that comes through reading. 

Large libraries have other specialized services. The dis- 
plays of books in the show windows of the library, or the 
exhibit cases in the library, take the time of several assist- 
ants who have artistic skill, a knowledge of books, and a 
flair for publicity work. These exhibits are an important 
feature, ie they are not only interesting and educational, 
but they suggest subjects for the library’s readers to explore. 
The library editor writes the book reviews for the library's 
magazine. This work requires a wide knowledge of books 
and readers, as well as the ability to write inviting comments 
on the books the library has bought. The readers’ adviser 
in a library serves the patrons who wish to plan their 
reading around a certain subject. For example, a young 
person may want to find out all she can about photography 
as a hobby, or a mother may want information about spend- 
ing the family income wisely, or a student may need help in 
planning a trip abroad. It will readily be seen that, im 
addition to book knowledge, a (Continued on page 41) 
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“I SEE A LONG, DANGEROUS JOURNEY, PART BY LAND, PART BY WATER, PART BY AIR,” THE GYPSY SAID 


“BEWARE OF A DARK MAN” 


Y BROTHER Pete has 
M a scientific attitude 
towards life. He says 
I'm as superstitious as a Hotten- 
tot. He won't believe that what 
the fortune teller told me that 
day had anything to do with it, 
though it certainly seems to me 
as if there was at least a connec- 
tion. I mean, how on earth could any one who didn’t have 
supernatural powers have predicted that a person who leads 
such an uneventful life as I do, would ever have the thrilling 
adventures I did have right afterward ? 

Father was distinctly annoyed when the gypsies pitched 
their camp in the creek bottom land adjoining our farm. 
“They are rogues,” he said. “All gypsies are rogues. I reckon 
they'll steal half the hens to-night, if not a horse. Probably 
set the barn afire, too, while they are at it.” But Father is 
disposed to take a pessimistic view of life. They stayed a 
week and they didn’t steal anything but a few bushels of 
corn out of the fields, and Cousin Emmie said that perhaps 
they have a law, like the ancient Israelites had, that if you are 
hungry it is all right to help yourself to grain in a field. 

Personally I thought it was exciting and romantic to have 
them camp near us. I was disappointed that they came in 
dilapidated old cars, and not in covered wagons as they did 


Lucy Ellen’s family refused to 
admit she’d been given a real 
tip about the future during her 
visit to the gypsy fortune teller 
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when I was a child. But I liked 
the tents and the camp fire, and 
the swarm of children and dogs, 
and the gay-colored dresses the 
women wore. It looked glamor- 
ous to me. I called up Fanny, 
who is my closest friend, and 
told her about the gypsies. 

“I'm coming out right now,” 
she said, ‘and we'll visit the camp and see a fortune teller. 
I've lost my locket, the one Grandmother left me, and I can't 
bear it. Maybe a fortune teller can tell me where it is.” 

As soon as she arrived we set out, walking across the mead- 
ow that lay between our house and the creek. We crossed the 
creek on a foot log. As we approached the camp two lean 
dogs ran out, barking. I — I am not intrepid like 
Fanny. ‘Those dogs mean to bite us, Fanny,” I said. 

“Nonsense,” said Fanny, and snapped her fingers at them 
in a friendly way. The dogs simply wiggled with pleasure 
and from then on acted as if Fanny was their long-lost owner. 

The camp, at closer view, looked dismal and dirty; a 
woman was yelling at some children, and I decided we had 
been imprudent to come. ‘‘Let’s go back, Fanny,” I whispered. 

“Don’t be foolish,” said Fanny, going ahead with a firm 
stride. A woman came out of a tent with an empty bucket 
in each hand. She was on her way to the creek to get water. 
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“How do you do?” Fanny said to the woman. ‘“We are 
looking for a fortune teller. Can you tell us whefe to find 
one? Are you a fortune teller?” 

The woman smiled then, and showed white, even teeth. 
Though somewhat untidy, she was pretty, with clear, dark 
skin and black eyes. She had on a red-and-yellow flowered 
calico skirt, very full, a red blouse, and a yellow scarf around 
her head. She wore big gold hoop-earrings and a lot of bright 
wooden beads. 

‘My mother, she good fortune teller,” she said in a low, 
husky voice. “I take you to her.” She turned around and led 
us to the tent from which she had come. We stopped at the 
entrance, but she went inside and spoke rapidly, in gypsy 
language, to an old woman lying on a tumbled cot. 

The old woman was dozing. She grunted and groaned, 
but when the daughter shook her, she sat up on the side of 
her bed and yawned. “Come in, pretty young ladies,” she 
said hoarsely. 

The young woman picked up her buckets and went out, 
and timidly I followed Fanny inside. The tent was dark and 
not very clean, and I sat down nervously on the edge of a 
camp stool. Fanny was interested and cheerful. She entered 
at once into conversation with the old woman. 

“I have lost a locket and chain,” she said. “It belonged 
to my grandmother, and she left it to me when she died. It 
is a beautiful gold locket, set with pearls that form a cross. 
Can you tell me where to find it?” 

The old woman looked at her shrewdly. “How much 
money you can pay me?”’ she asked. 

Fanny drew a doilar bill out of her pocket book and handed 
it to her. The old woman was so pleased she simply purred. 
She closed her eyes and muttered some mystic words. Finally 
she opened them and shook her head sadly. 

“The locket is gone, ape young lady,’ she said. “It fell 
off the running board of a car in deep water.” 

Well, at that Fanny opened her eyes at me, very wide. 
“That's right!"’ she exclaimed. ‘The last day I can remember 
wearing it, was the day that Edith Pearson and I went out to 
see her aunt, and we tried to ford a creek and drowned our 
engine, and had to be towed out. I lost it in that creek. I'm 
sure I did.” 

Little shivers of excitement went all over me, because I 
thought it was so uncanny that the old gypsy woman could 
know what happened to the locket. If she could do that, I 
decided, I would ask her to tell my fortune. So I fished out 
what money I had in my vanity case, forty-three cents in all, 
and crossed her palm with it, asking her to tell my fortune. 


SHE took my hand in hers and opened it very wide, study- 
ing the lines in my palm. At last she said, “I see a long, 
dangerous journey, part by land, part by water, part by air.” 
She leaned closer. “I see a dark man,” she said. ‘‘Beware of 
a dark man.” 

I was scared. I gulped, “Yes’m, I will. Go on.” 

“I see money,”” she whispered, “but beware of money— 
money is an evil thing.” (I couldn't help but notice that, evil 
or not, she had put hers into a little chamois-skin bag that 
hung around her neck, and had seemed mighty glad to get it.) 
“I see another man,” she went on, “tall, fair, good young 
man. 

That was all I could get out of her. When we went outside, 
Fanny looked around the camp with all the assurance of a 
visiting delegate in the White House. We saw some men 
pitching horseshoes, and some women washing clothes. The 
cutest thing we saw was a beautiful little gypsy girl, about six 
years old, who ran up to us and said, “Give me pennies for 
a dance.” 

Fanny fished out about a dozen pennies and gave them to 
her. I had no pennies left, but I gave her a string of beads 
I had on. She ran and got a tambourine and whirled into a 
dance—and she really danced like a professional ballet girl. 
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When she finished she gave a deep bow, and turned and ran 
into a tent as if it were the wings in a theater, while we 
applauded. 

At supper that night, when I told the family about having 
had my fortune told, Tommy, my little brother, said, “Lucy 
Ellen believes all that bosh. That old fortune teller tells 
everybody the same thing. I bet 1 wouldn’t spend my good 
money just to have her tell me a fairy tale.” 

Father said patiently, “Lucy Ellen will live and learn.” 

But my little sister Pat said, “I want my fortune told, 
Mother. I still have a quarter of my birthday money left.” 

“You best’er stay "way fum dem gypsies, chile,” muttered 
Aunt Susan, as she passed the biscuits. “Dem old gypsies 
liable to cast a spell on you.” 


aco about a week after that, I got an invitation from 
my cousin, Lucinda Downing. Her father is my father’s 
youngest brother. He lives in New Orleans, and he owns a 
plantation and grows rice and sugar cane. I hadn’t seen Lu- 
cinda since both of us were five, and at that time I had given 
her whooping cough so I was somewhat surprised to get 
the invitation. 

I didn’t dream that Mother and Father would let me go; 
it would be right expensive, and, besides, Mother had never 
seemed to think I was old enough to take a real journey all 
by myself. They readily agreed, however, and I was simply 
dazzled. I love romantic places, and I had always heard that 
New Orleans is very romantic. 

So I got on the south bound train, one Wednesday after- 
noon, with a high heart. I remembered the fortune teller had 
said it would be a long, 
dangerous journey, so I 
took my luck piece with 
me; and when I bought 
my ticket, I also bought 
some traveler's insur- 
ance. It was a fast, 
through train, the first 
air-conditioned train I 
ever rode on, and I felt 
opulent sitting in the 
diner, eating dinner. No 
one else was in the din- 
er except an old lady 
and a little boy about 
three years old, who was 
with her. 

Then a man came in, 
a tall, dark, very hand- 
some young man, and 
took a seat at the table 
opposite mine. My heart 
beat fast, because the 
fortune teller had said, 
“Beware of a dark man.” 
I kept my eyes on my 
plate and finished my 
dinner as soon as pos- 
sible. I went back to my 
car, and pretty soon he 
came in and his section 
was just across the aisle 
from mine. So I nerv- 
ously opened a magazine 
and began to read. He 
began to read a book, 
and, though he paid no 
attention to me, I 
couldn’t help but won- 
der if he were a pol- 
ished crook. 
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As soon as my berth was ready, I went to bed 
with my pocketbook under my pillow. The car 
wheels made a little song, We're on the way, we're 
on the way, we're on the way. Listening to them, 
I got drowsy, the magazine fell out of my hand, 
I turned out my light, and before I knew it I was 
asleep. 

I don’t know how long I had slept, maybe two 
or three hours, when I was waked by the most 
horrible crash, and the next thing I knew I was 
thrown into the aisle. I think my head hit the 
opposite berth; anyway, I got a cut on my scalp 
about three inches long. I could hear some one 
yelling, “A wreck!" and lots of people calling 
and groaning. I found that blood was running 
down the side of my head, and then I just fainted, 
right in the aisle. 

The next thing I knew some one was lifting 
me and carrying me out. I opened my eyes, and 
it was the dark young man. 

“Oh, please,” I gasped, “put me down.” 

“Don’t be scared,” he said in a very quiet 
voice. “I want to get you outside, the car ahead 
of us is afire.” He got me down the steps which 
were leaning at such an angle you could hardly 
get to the ground, and took me to a clear place a 
safe distance away, and covered me with some 
blankets he had pulled off my berth. 

“Don’t try to move from this spot,” he said. 
“I'm going back to the wreck and help, but I'll 
be back as soon as I can get hold of a doctor to 
dress that cut on your head.” 


HANK you so much,” I said weakly. Near 

me was a woman with a broken leg. She 
kept calling, ‘Jim, Jim, where are you?” The 
train was lying over against an embankment, and 
two of the coaches were afire. Men were fighting 
the fire with chemicals, and running back and 
forth in a frantic way. It was just like one of 
those disasters you sometimes see in a newsreel, 
only you can never imagine that anything like 
that will ever happen to you. 

I was shivering under my blankets, partly with 
chill and partly from fright, and my scalp wound 
kept bleeding, and the woman next to me stopped 
calling so I was afraid she was dead. (But she 
wasn't, she was just unconscious; she came to, afterwards.) 

It seemed a long time until the tall dark man (his name 
turned out to be Bruce Stevens) came back with a doctor. He 
held a flash light while the doctor dressed my head, then the 
doctor went on to see about the woman next to me, and Bruce 
put me aboard the relief train that had arrived. 

When at last the relief train pulled out, he came back to 
where I was, and sat down beside me. We were in a day 
coach, full of cinders. After he had saved my life, and also 
my baggage, I couldn’t feel that he was a dangerous charac- 
ter, in spite of the gypsy’s warning. So we talked a while and 
I told him that a fortune teller had said I would go on a long, 
dangerous journey. 

“Looks like she hit the nail on the head, doesn’t it?” he 
said. ‘How far are you going?” 

I told him I was going to New Orleans. He said he was 
going to New Orleans, too, that he lived on a plantation near 
there. So I asked him if he knew Lucinda Downing, and he 
said no, but that he went to Tulane with a brother of hers, 
George Downing. I knew then that he must be reliable, be- 
cause Lucinda’s brother George does go to Tulane. We talked 
about New Orleans, and I asked him if the city was as glam- 
Orous as everyone said it was. He laughed and said, “Well, 
it's not all moonlight and roses, we have mosquitoes, too.” 
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I RECOGNIZED HIM AND MY HEART BE- 
GAN RISING OUT OF MY GOLD EVENING 


SLIPPERS. “I THOUGHT YOU WEREN'T 
COMING TO MY PARTY,” I CALLED 


In spite of the horrors of that night, which are printed in- 
delibly on my memory, I had a right nice journey after all. 
Of course we reached New Orleans hours late, and Bruce 
went with me into the station. Lucinda and her father were 
waiting. I recognized Uncle Fred because he had visited us 
three years before. Lucinda said they had been horribly wor- 
ried about me, but she didn’t look worried, she looked pleased 
and excited by the novelty of having me arrive in bandages. 
They waited while I sent a long telegram to Mother, explain- 
ing that I was safe. 

Of course I had introduced Bruce to them, and, when he 
was starting to leave, Uncle Fred thanked him for looking 
after me “on the perilous journey’ (those were his very 
words). I thanked him, too, and Lucinda smiled and said, 
“We'll be seeing you.” I was dying for her to ask him to din- 
ner then and there, but she didn’t. 

I had always heard that life in the deep South is very slow, 
but Lucinda is the liveliest girl I've ever seen. The day after 
I arrived, she decided to take me out to the plantation and 
show me the rice and sugar cane ( Conlon on page 38) 
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SPOONS AND KNIVES TO THE 
RIGHT, FORKS TO THE LEFT 


tinguish herself is the setting of the table. Whether 
for an everyday sort of meal, or for a special occasion, 
the rudiments are the same. 

After the cloth has been laid, there are plates, silver, and 
glasses to consider. For formal meals service plates, or place 
plates as they are sometimes called, are used. These are 
large-sized plates on which all the courses which come before 
the main course are served. At informai meals, place plates 
are seldom used. 

Before you arrange the silver, find out what your menu 
requires. Get out only what is needed for the meal, nothing 
more. Dessert silver is left on the sideboard or serving table, 
the rest goes on the dining table. Arrange the necessary 
knives and spoons at the right of the place plate. The neces- 
sary forks, at the left. This rule holds good in every instance 
except one. Oyster forks, for some reason, are over beyond 
the spoons, at the right of the serving plate. 

Begin at the outer side of your row of silver and “work 
in.” Place the piece to be used for the first course farthest 
from the plate; the piece to be used for the second course 
next farthest, and so on, with the piece to be used just before 
dessert nearest the plate. Lay the knives with cutting edges 
toward the plate—this is a detail that hit-or-miss hostesses 
sometimes overlook—and the spoons with bowls up. 
Put on soup spoons or tablespoons for soup if 
soup plates are used; teaspoons, dessert spoons, of 
bouillon spoons, for soup in bouillon cups or cream- 
soup bowls; my for fruit cocktails and fruit 
cups. Oysters, clams, shrimps, and the like require 
an oyster fork, which is a fork somewhat smaller 
than a salad fork. 

For the main course at dinner, the largest-sized 
knives and forks are used. At luncheon and breakfast, 
the medium-sized ones. When fish is served as a 
separate course at dinner (coming as it does before 
the main course), the fish knife is laid at the right of 
the dinner knife, and a fish fork at the left of the din- 
ner fork. The fish knives and forks are medium-sized 


| HOME duty in which a young hostess may easily dis- 


Every girl who wishes to entertain her friends 
in the family home now, and later in her own 
home, needs to know the fundamental rules of 


TABLE SETTING 
AND SERVICE 


By BEATRICE PIERCE 





pieces and may be the same as you use for breakfast and lunch. 
All forks are laid with their prongs up. And all the knives, 
forks, and spoons are in neat rows, the pieces evenly spaced 
and parallel with the table edge. 

Above the knives, near the tip of the dinner knife, the 
water glass is set. Goblets are the usual choice for dinner or 
luncheon, tumblers for breakfast. Above the forks is the ap- 
— place for the bread-and-butter plate. The bread-and- 

utter knife is laid across the bread-and-butter plate, usually 
parallel to the table. 

It is pleasant to have enough salt and pepper dishes so that 
one pair may be set between every two people at the table. 
However, if you haven't enough for this arrangement, set a 
pair at each corner of the table, or at each end, depending up- 
on the number of guests and the available salt and pepper 
dishes. 

Where you put the napkins depends upon the table service. 
If the first course is on the table when the meal is announced, 
the napkin is at the left of the forks, the open corner of the 
napkin nearest the plate. If, however, the first course 1s 
brought in after the guests are seated, as in more formal 
service, the napkin is placed on the service piste, with the 
open corner pointing toward the chair. Napkins should al- 


THE MAID MAY BRING IN TWO 
PLATES OF SOUP AT A TIME, 
LEAVING ONE ON A SIDE TA- . ' i 
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ways be folded neatly, the monogram facing the diner. Lay 
the napkin flat, never fix it in any peculiar way such as you 
may have seen in a hotel, or restaurant. All such intricate 
schemes are in poor taste at home. When the napkins are 
very large, two or three corners may be turned under. 

Place the silver to be used for dessert on the sideboard, or 
serving table. Depending upon the dessert, you may need 
dessert spoons and dessert forks, or fruit knives and forks. 
The dessert spoon is larger than a teaspoon and smaller than 
a tablespoon. Both a spoon and a fork are put on regardless 
of necessity. There are many instances when two pieces are 
useful. Take pudding as an example. How nice to have a 
fork for eating the pudding itself, and a spoon for the re- 
mains of the sauce! This homely but enjoyable custom has 
much to recommend it. Many pudding sauces are so delicious 
that one hates to leave even a tiny bit on the plate. 
< Re AREY, both a dessert fork and a dessert spoon are 

needed when a cooked fruit compote is served as dessert. 
The fork is held in the diner’s left hand to steady the fruit, 
the spoon in his right to cut away pieces as they ‘are eaten. 
Thus the core or stone remains on the plate, and there is no 
problem about what to do with it. 

Depending upon the meal and the customs of your house- 
hold, there may be other things to be arranged on the table. 
Possibly a tray for coffee, or tea, cream and sugar, cups and 
saucers, each with its own spoon. Or a tray with an electric 
toaster, or a grill for pancakes or waffles to be made at the 
table. Possibly nut cups, candles and candlesticks, flowers. 

Check over the list and be sure you haven't forgotten some- 
thing important. Remember that all the china, silver, and 
glassware which goes on the table must be sparklingly clean. 
No tarnish on the silver, no fingermarks or dubious looking 
spots anywhere. 

People have come to expect the silver, china, glass, and 
napkin to be laid in definite and fixed ways which are gener- 
ally — as “‘correct.’" When these accepted ways are dis- 
regarded, your guests are likely to conclude that you do not 
know how a table should be set, or possibly they are confused 
about the service. When you lay the covers for a meal in your 


house—any meal at all—it is, therefore, much more thoughi- 
ful to observe the rules. In this way you put everyone at ease 
and you prepare the younger members of your family for con- 
ducting themselves with poise when they go out to dine. 

Conforming to the rules does not mean that your finished 
table must look uninteresting, or stereotyped. In planning 
and arranging your centerpiece, for example, me may be as 
original as you please. Even in the selection of the tablecloth 
and dishes, there is a chance for attractive and unusual effects. 

Think of table setting as an artistic endeavor, a picture 
which you are about to create. Consider what kind of picture 
you want it to be. Do you want a picture that suggests boun- 
tiful hospitality, elegance, joviality? Winter, spring, sum- 
mer, autumn ? 

Possibly you feel that there is little choice in the matter, 
that there is only one kind of picture you can make, consid- 
ering the limited things you have to do with. Before you give 
up and use the same old scheme which has been used for every 
dinner party in your house since time was, put on your think- 
ing cap. You may surprise yourself and the family with some 
refreshing ideas. (It may help you to reread the discussion 
of centerpieces in the July issue, Swit Your Flowers to Your 
House.) 

Assuming that your household has an average collection of 
table linens—some colored, some white, some ecru—and that 
you have been given carte blanche to do what you like, how 
will you decide what is best for a given occasion ? 

The question of color is one of the first considerations. A 
tablecloth, particularly a long one which covers the table, is 
too large an expanse of color to be disregarded. You simply 
cannot use a cloth which fights with the color of your rug, or 
your chairs, or your walls. To be sure, the stores are full of 
handsome tablecloths in strong and vivid shades such as navy 
blue, burgundy, aquamarine, and rust. They are tempting, 
and frequently they find their way as gifts, or as ill-thought- 
out purchases, into households where they do not belong. 

For example, in your linen closet we'll say that you find 
an unusual cloth, one in warm orange tones, embroidered in 
dull blues and greens. You try it in your dining room where 
the rug and chair seats are bur- (Continued on page 34) 
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Nan hated being a wallflower, she 
dreaded going to the dance at her 
cousin’s school—and then, when 
she least expected to, she discovered 
a clue to the secret of success 


By MARGARET 
CHRYSTAL 


NAN STAYED BEFORE THE MIRROR, 
NERVOUSLY PRETENDING THAT SHE 
\ COULD NOT GET HER COMPACT SHUT 


ONE SMILE LEADS TO 


into the pillow. Her mother, who was standing by 
the bed, looked down at her with a troubled face. 

“I'm sorry, dear,” Mrs. Evans said, “but you simply have 
to go. Daddy says you must.” 

“Oh, I can't, I can’t!’ Nan wailed. Her voice was thick 
and strained from crying, and she kicked one foot up and 
down on the springy bed. 

“Just plan to have a good time,” her mother coaxed, “and 

the boys will dance with you, just as they do with the other 
zirls.”” 
. “Millie Poole is coming over from our school,’’ Nan said 
with a new gush of tears. ‘She's terribly popular, and she'll 
go back and tell everybody that nobody but my cousin would 
dance with me.” 

“Now, now, what's all this?’ Nan’s father was standing 
in the door. He spoke in a gruff voice, but he was half 
smiling as though he wished to cheer his daughter up. 
“What's all this foolishness about nobody dancing with you ? 
Why wouldn't they? Aren't you as nice as the other girls?” 

Nan pulled the pillow up around her ears so that only the 
back of her head was showing. “You don’t know anything 
about it,” she sobbed. ‘“‘Boys don’t dance with you just be- 
cause you're a nice girl, like they did when you were young. 
They dance with you because the other boys dance with you, 
and the other boys don’t dance with me.” 

Her father turned halfway around and clapped his hands 
together as though to put an end to all the nonsense. ‘‘Put 
on your dress,” he said. ‘You are visiting in your cousin's 
home. If he is good enough to ask you to his high school 
dance, the least you can do is to go with him pleasantly.” 


N* EVANS lay across the bed with her head stuffed 





ANOTHER 
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Nan pushed herself up from the pillow and tugged at her 
collar with hot, sticky fingers. She had to go because her 
parents said she must, but how could she live through it? 

An hour and a half later she was sitting in the front seat 
of her uncle’s car, next to her cousin, Edgar. She did not 
talk and neither did Edgar. There was no reason to pretend 
to be gay. She knew only too well why Edgar had asked her 
to the dance. It was because she was a week-end guest and 
his mother had made him. She could imagine the scene be- 
tween Edgar and his mother, in his bedroom, perhaps, that 
morning. 

“Now that Nan is here,” his mother probably said, “you 
should ask her to your dance to-night, Edgar.” 

“Aw, she'll ruin all my fun!” 

“You have to be courteous to your guest, Edgar. Besides 
Nan is a lovely girl.” 

“But she’s not popular with the fellows. I'll have her on 
my hands all evening.” 

It was dreadful to think about. Edgar had always gotten 
the better of her and treated her like an infant, although he 
was only a year and a half older than she was. He had 
beaten her at games when they were children, he had teased 
her when she was growing up, and now he was taking her 
to a dance where she would be a wallflower. She had wanted 
to impress him this week-end, too; show him that she had 
grown up. But the chance was gone now. The dance was 
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spoiled for Edgar because he had to take an unpopular girl, 


and for her it was too dreadful to contemplate. She glanced 
at her cousin. He was slouching in the driver's seat with one 
arm hanging over the door, and he made no effort to enter- 
tain her. 

Presently he said, ‘I hear some girl might come over from 
your school to-night. The fellows say she’s a knockout. 
What's her name?” 

“I guess you mean Millie Poole.”” Nan’s voice was small. 

“Oh, yes? Well, we fellows will have to give her the once 
over and see if she’s really all she’s cracked up to be.” 


BY TWOS AND THREES, GAYLY CHATTERING, THE 
OTHER GIRLS LEFT FOR THE GYMNASIUM WHERE 
THE ORCHESTRA HAD AT LAST BEGUN TO PLAY 


Nan shrank down in the seat. If they “looked girls 

over” here, what dreadful things would they say about 

her? She couldn’t bear it. The dance was a dark, 

hideous, immovable wall before her. There was nothing 

else in the world, no more days, no more years, nothing 

beyond this dance where nobody would notice her except 
Millie Poole and Edgar, who would laugh. 

When they reached the school, Edgar, walking slightly 
in front, led her up the walk and into the side entrance. He 
pointed at a door straight ahead. “There's where you go,” 
he said. “Gym’s down at the end of the hall.” 

Nan went into the temporary dressing room, a locker room 
into which girls swarmed in evening dress instead of ° gym 
outfits, and took off her coat. Several girls who were stand- 
ing before the long mirror turned their heads slightly to- 
wards her. They looked at her dress and shoes, and then 
turned back to the mirror, resuming their chatter. Nan 
wanted to run out of the room, miles away from these girls 
and Edgar and her mother and father, to some place where 
she could be miserable all by herself. 

Instead she murmured, “Excuse me,” and edged her way 
up to the mirror. The reflected faces which stared back at 
her seemed cold and curious. She pulled out her compact 
and rubbed some powder over her nose. The pit of her 
stomach felt squeezed and her hands too: large for her arms, 
but the face in the mirror was the face she had so often ex- 
amined in privacy at home. Now she wondered what was 
wrong, and why none of the boys cared to take her out. It 
was a pretty face, clear-complexioned and daintily shaped, 
and when she smiled it was a pretty smile. But, somehow, 
when boys were around, she was stiff and scared and every- 
body knew it, so that, although she was pretty, they did not 
like her. 

By twos and threes the girls left for the gymnasium. Nan 
stayed before the mirror, pretending she could not get her 
compact shut. She could not bring herself to go, yet she 
found that her feet were carrying her into the hall behind the 
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other girls. If only she might sprain her ankle on the way! 

Outside the door of the gym, she had an impulse to scream 
and tell these cruel people how she hated them. Then she 
was in the gym. Bright lights and loud music pressed 
around her. Faces, strange faces, whirled by. She could not 
see Edgar. She stood alone and pulled at her dress with 
nervous fingers. A few boys, dancing by, glanced at her over 
their partners’ shoulders. How pathetic she must look to 
them, standing there alone! 

Then she dropped her hands to her sides and put her 
shoulders back. Nobody at this dance knew her. These 
boys and girls did not know she was a wallflower. Perhaps 
it wouldn’t occur to them that she was, if she smiled and 
turned her head eagerly from side to side as though she 
were looking for some one she liked very much. It would take 
a bit of acting on her part, but it wouldn't be so hard to act 
if no one knew that she was doing it. Yes, she would look 
happy. She could survive that way until Edgar came, and 
she was sure he would be willing to leave early. 


OW does it happen you're not dancing?” asked a voice 
behind her. 

Nan turned around. A boy was standing there, smiling 
directly at her. “Well, you see, I—" 

“None of that,”” the boy said with a smile. ‘You're hav- 
ing the first dance with me. After that I probably won't get 
you again.” He put his arm around Nan’s waist and they 
moved out into the swirl of dancers. She said nothing. 
What did people talk about when they were dancing? 

“I’m here with my—” She stopped abruptly. Her part- 
ner had dropped her hand and was backing away from her. 
She held her breath in terror. Was he going to leave her 
alone, right in the middle of the floor? Another boy was 
standing there. 

“It's mine now,” he said, grinning widely. 

For a moment Nan did not know what he meant, and then 
her heart gave a bounce. This was a cut-in. This was what 
happened to other girls on dance floors, but never to herself. 
A thrill ran up her backbone and down her arms and legs. 
She felt her face break up into a smile, a real smile. They 
started to dance. 

“We sure heard good things about you,” the boy told her, 


FOR A MOMENT NAN DID NOT KNOW WHAT 
HE MEANT, THEN HER HEART GAVE ABOUNCE, 
THIS WAS A CUT-IN! THIS WAS WHAT HAP- 

PENED TO OTHER GIRLS, BUT NEVER TO HER 
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“and are they true!” Through the haze of her delight she 
was surprised. Imagine Edgar saying nice things about her. 
Edgar. Where was he? Had he simply deserted her? 

“May I?” It was another cut-in. 

Nan looked up at the third boy and laughed. 
tainly may,” she said. 

The evening rushed on. It was timed not in minutes or 
in hours, but only in dances. Nan slipped from arm to arm. 
She panted from laughter and dancing. Her toes ached and 
her dress was mussed, but she was not aware of it. She had 
forgotten that she did not know what to talk about. She was 
at ease with these boys because they liked her and she liked 
them, and she wanted to smile and laugh because she was 
happy. Suddenly she remembered Millie Poole. Where was 
Millie? She looked about, but Millie was not there. Nan 
was disappointed. It was too bad that Millie could not see 
her glorious success. The dancers were beginning to push 
themselves around. They were growing tired. 

“I can take you home, can’t 1?’ Nan’s partner asked. 

“T'd love it,” Nan said. Edgar had not yet shown up, and 
this was her nicest partner, a college boy, too. Everyone 
seemed proud to speak to him. 

“How many friends you have here!” she said, a little 
wistfully. 

The boy looked down at her and laughed. “Yes,” he said. 
“But nobody around here knew I existed until I went away 
to college and got on the football team. I was miserable in 
high school.” His face grew serious. “It seems rather funny 
to me now, but then it was tough.” 

Nan’s hand tightened on his shoulder. She knew it was 
tough. She knew how he had felt, but she wouldn't tell him 
that yet. This was the most wonderful evening there had 
ever been. 

““Let’s leave before the mob,” he said. 
dog somewhere before I take you home.” 

As they left the school and crossed the yard together, 
Nan’s feet scarcely seemed to touch the grass. 

The orchestra was playing the final school song when 
Edgar sauntered into the gymnasium and over to a group 
of boys in the corner. He might feel a little guilty when 


“You cer- 


“We can get a hot 


he found Nan off by herself somewhere, but, after all, you 
couldn’t be expected to dance (Continued on page 46) 























YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE SHY 


4 7 J HEN you lose physical balance, you know it. You 

feel angry, or frightened, or hurt, and you instant- 

ly look to see what happened. ‘“Was it something 

I can blame?” you think hopefully, “or was it my own 

fault?” This loss of physical balance wakes you up and 
makes your faculties alert. 

But losing mental balance is different. You suddenly find 
yourself having an uncomfortable sensation. You feel you 
are in the wrong and that all the world is looking at you. 
At that moment, “‘click’’ goes your brain, and it stops work- 
ing. Sometimes your circulation goes ‘‘click,” too, and you 
feel clammy. When you say you nearly died of embarrass- 
ment, you are not exaggerating so much as it sounds. For 
the moment, the body stops functioning. 

When your poise leaves you and you suddenly become 
painfully embarrassed, it is because your mind is centered 
on one subject—and that one subject is yourself. Another 
name for poise is “balance,” and you can’t have that when 
your mind is concentrated on one theme. 

During the War I crossed the Atlantic in a ship which 
was part of a large convoy. One of the vessels close to us, 
in night formation, was torpedoed by a submarine and in- 
stantly listed to one side. Obeying the rules of war, we 
steamed away from it as fast as possible, but we learned 
afterward that the crew (who had. taken to the lifeboats) 
were able to get back on the ship and guide it nearly to 
Shore. The horses, however, which formed the chief part of 
the cargo, broke from their stalls and stampeded. That 








Good news for the girl who is! 
This article shows her how to over- 
come the misery of self-consciousness 


By 
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brought them all to one side and unbalanced the ship, 
which sank like a crack from a pistol. 

When you become intensely embarrassed, your mind stam- 
pedes like the horses, and your poise is sunk before you can 
do anything about it. 

Obviously, the way to avoid this stampede is not to let 
yourself be made uncomfortable. The first step is to find 
out what embarrasses you; the second to decide what to do 
instead of growing embarrassed. If we can substitute some- 
thing, the trick will be done. What shall this something be? 

When you feel painfully shy or ill at ease, the chances 
are that it is because you have suddenly thought, “What 
will they think of me?” or “How strange I must look to 
them!’ or ‘“They’ll know I don’t know what to do,” or 
“They'll expect me to do something I can’t do.” So it sim- 
mers down to this—you are afraid (Continued on page 46) 












HAPPY 
ACRES 


By LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 


PART FOUR 


HE McGrails had need of their stub- 

born faith in the harrowing days that 

followed the newspaper account of 

the Tullamore’s being lost at sea. Later 

papers gave out very definitely that there 

was no chance of the plane and its two 
men surviving. 

“They don't know the 
Chatty said stanchly. 

“No, nor the way Dad can get him- 
self out of tight places,” Dakie added. 

“I remember one time when he flew 
to Hawaii a tornado came up and he 
was reported missing—but he came through 
all right,’’ Martha reassured them. 

Yes, they had need of every atom of 
stubbornness and faith, for the world, as 
Chatty said, descended upon them “‘like a 
pack of wolves.” 

Mrs. Henry Dittmar was the first to 
come. Hank drove her out in the big 
Dittmar car. He didn't come in with her, 
but sat there behind the wheel, miserable and untalkative, 
as though he was ashamed to be even an unwilling party to 
her call. 

Martha dreaded taking Mrs. Dittmar into the cluttered 
and crowded kitchen, but the front part of the house was 
unheated. This windy April day was chill, and Mrs. Ditt- 
mar was saying, “Mr. Dittmar didn’t think I should come 
because I have such a mean spring cold, but I was never one 
to think of myself when anyone needs help. My, the air is 
sharp!” She shivered. 

So Martha ushered her into the warm kitchen where Mrs. 
Gunnage was worrying over her risin’ bread which wasn't 
rising, where Chatty was stirring up some warm salt water 
to give the unnamed ewe who was acting “mopey’’ this 
morning. Martha herself was feeling hectored and worn, 
for she had been trying to patch Dakin’s corduroy pants 
and the patches loomed up noticeably darker than the ma- 
terial, and bulged and puckered queerly. 

Mrs. Dittmar offered the usual condolences, paid little 
heed to their assurances that they believed their father would 
return. Chatty, holding the bottle of salt water, stood taut 
and resentful, eyeing the well-dressed, stout woman like a 
mistrustful watchdog. 

“I came to talk to you about Dakie,’” Mrs. Dittmar said 
finally. As though everyone there from the grumpy Mrs. 
Gunnage down to Dakie didn’t know it—everyone, of 
course, except small Tommy, into whose sagging cowboy 
chaps Martha kept trying to tuck the red plaid cowboy 
shirt. 

No doubt Mrs. Dittmar noticed the faded shabbiness of 
the sweater Dakin was wearing, and the corduroys on Mar- 


Tullamore,” 


The McGrail children need all of 


their faith and courage in the days 
that follow their father’s disappear- 


ance, for real danger threatens them 








The Story So Far 


The reader is introduced to the McGrail children on their 
Colorado ranch, as they wait for their father to return from 
Denver where he has gone to buy sheep. There are four 
of them—Martha, seventeen, who tries to take her dead 
mother's place; Chatty, younger, crippled by a leg injury; 
Dakin, eleven, who plays the violin; and Tommy, three. 
The father, an aviator—charming but restless, not cut out 
for enced a gloomy housekeeper, Mrs. Gunnage, 
complete the household. Hank Dittmar, a neighbor boy, 
is almost a member of the family, though the McGrails 
distrust his stepmother, who wants to adopt Dakin. 

Mr. McGrail returns from Denver with a pedigreed black 
karakul ram and three ewes. The children are charmed 
with them, and with the lambs which are born soon after 
their arrival. Their care falls to Chatty, as Mr. McGrail 
soon undertakes a flight to Dutch Guiana with a friend 
who is searching for bauxite in the remote interior. 

One of the lambs breaks its leg, and Chatty begs a fa- 
mous Chicago bone specialist (son of their physician) to set 
it. He angers her by refusing, but offers to take the girl 
back to Chicago with him, believing he can cure her lame- 
ness. While this is under consideration, the newspapers 
report Mr. McGrail’s plane lost at sea. 





tha’s lap with those unmatching, bulgy age for her 
first appeal was to Dakin’s vanity, and Dakin had more of 
vanity than the others. She said, “I've always wished I had 
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“YOUR HOME’S ALREADY BROKEN 


hold everything together, 
Martha, till I get back.’ ” 


UP,” SAID FRED SCHEF. “YOUR Mrs. Dittmar left at last 

EDWARD MOTHER'S GONE AND NOW YOUR with what Chatty called a 
FATHER. MARTHA’S LIPS SET ‘esntianth deile ti he 

RYAN IN A STUBBORN LINE. “HE'LL CODTIRULG -Ih- CHE- BERT -1SSC 
BE BACK,” SHE SAID SWIFTLY manner. I suppose it does 





Last week I attended 


a brown-eyed boy to buy clothes for. 
a recital in Denver and a young boy about your age was on 
the program. He looked so nice in white flannel pants and 


a dark coat. And now they're showing those silk polo 
shirts in dark blues and tans; you'd look so nice in them.” 

But Dakin, in his drab sweater with the elbows through, 
only looked around the kitchen at them all with a shy, 
quivery smile, and Martha knew that, even allowing for his 
vanity, white pants and silk polo shirts wouldn't outweigh 
his devotion to them all. 


HEN Mrs. Dittmar elaborated on how much she could 

do to further Dakin’s musical talent. Such talent as his 
should be given every encouragement. It was wrong not 
to. Some day, when they were proud of him, they would 
all be thankful that they had been sensible and not tried 
to hold him back. 

She turned to Dakin with her best smile. ‘Wouldn't 
you like it, Dakin, to live with us and drive up to the city 
twice a week with Muriel and take lessons from a wonderful 
violinist? Before long you'd be playing in recitals. You'd 
like that, wouldn’t you?” 

Dakin was instinctively kind and courteous and gentle- 
manly. He couldn’t be rude to Mrs. Dittmar. Yet his smile 
was sickly. “Yes, it would be nice—but I—I want to stay 
here with Martha and Chatty and Tommy Tucker and—” 
his generosity even included the complaining housekeeper— 
“and Mrs. Gunnage.” 

Martha said quietly, “We're all going to stay together. 
It was Mother’s dream that we make a home here. And 
the night Father left, the very last thing he said was, “You 
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seem sudden to you,” she 
said as Martha walked out 
to the car with her, “but you 
must keep in mind Dakie's 
future. You must take time 
to think, and talk it over.” 

They couldn't talk it over; 
it was too close to their 
hearts. Chatty became so 
nervously upset when they 
did. But how they did think 
it over! Martha lay awake 
many nights, worrying over 
it, and she knew from the 
tautness of Chatty’s slim fig- 
ure beside her that she, too, 
was thinking it over. 

Two days later Dr. Alex 
Desjardines called again at 
Happy Acres. Unlike Mrs. 
Dittmar, he came directly to 
the point. He saw no reason 
now why he shouldn't take 
Chatty back to Chicago with 
him. He repeated his will- 
ingness to ides every bit of 
the expense. Martha, talking 
to him, realized how right 
Chatty was when she said 
that the famous bone surgeon 
had only a scientific interest 
in her. She was a case to 
him, on which he was eager 
to prove his diagnosis. But 
for the real Chatty—the loyal, tempery, hard-loving—he 
cared not a whit. 

“No,” Martha could only keep repeating, “no, as long as 
Chatty wouldn’t be happy, I couldn't let her go.” 

“You are acting very childish. You are seventeen, you 
say. Then you should begin to have adult judgment. You 
are even being selfish!” His tone was scathing, belittling. 
But Martha couldn't forget poor Chatty’s nightmare when 
she had clung to her that night and begged, “Don’t let him 
take me!” 

“But don’t you understand—if there is no reason why 
Chatty can’t walk, then she will,’’ Martha told him. 

Several days passed in comparative peace at Happy Acres. 
Hank brought out a package of steak and a big, ies sack 
of buns. “For once,” he said, ‘I'm going to have steak 
that is steak. Gee, but she’’—no use asking whom the pro- 
noun referred to—‘‘can fix the finickiest food. Even eggs. 
Why, a hen would never recognize its own egg after she 
gets through with it. She either whips up the white and 
makes a nest for the yolk to lie in, or she boils them and 
then scoops out the yolk and mashes it up with tuna fish, 
or mushrooms, or something.” 

They ate the steak sandwiches with relish. Martha had 
made salad in a wooden bowl, with lettuce and some water- 
cress they had found in a turn of the creek, and radishes 
from their own garden. Coffee simmered in a blackened 
coffee pot. There were canned peaches for dessert. 

“Now, take peaches,” Hank returned to his grievance. 
“She'd have to put a face on each half a peach, and use 
that squeezer thing to squeeze cheese or mayonnaise around 
it for hair. She wouldn't know how to let a peach be itself.” 
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Mrs. Gunnage seldom received mail. So far as the 
McGrails could ascertain, she had only one relative, her 
niece, Evangeline, who lived in California and with whom 
she had made her home before she came to the McGrails. 
But the day following the steak supper, a special delivery 
letter came for her. That evening at the supper table she 
said to Martha, ‘I got a letter to-day from my niece, Evan- 
geline. She and her husband have been on a visit back to 
his folks in Nebraska.” 

Martha was busy spreading jam on Tommy Tucker's 
bread and persuading him to put his gun in his gun holster 
while he ate. She was thinking that she’d have to wash 
the red plaid shirt and yellow neckerchief and dry them 
on the oven door after Tommy went to bed; so she an- 
swered the woman ab- 
sently, ‘That was nice.” 

“They're going to 
drive back to their 
home in California the 
first of next week. An- 
telope won't be but 
about fifty miles out of 
their way, so they're 
planning on stopping 
off here.” 

Martha murmured 
again, “That'll be nice 
for you to see them,” 
and Chatty asked, a 
little too hopefully, 
“Are you going back 
with them?” 

Mrs. Gunnage ac- 
corded her only a dark 
look and addressed her 
next remark solely to 
Martha. ‘“They want 
me to go back with 
them. Do you remem- 
ber me telling you 
about Evangeline’s lit- 
tle boy that died of 
pneumonia ?” 

Martha said, “Yes,” 
and kicked Chatty un- 
der the table. As 
though every time 
Tommy Tucker, or Da- 
kie, or any one of 
them had a cold, they didn’t hear about Evangeline’s child 
getting pneumonia which proved to be fatal. 

But Mrs. Gunnage’s next remark pushed every other 
thought out of their minds. “Evangeline wants to adopt 
Tommy Tucker. She's always wanted another little boy. 
That's why she and her husband are coming past this way 
—so they can take him back to California with them.” 

An amazed gasp went up from the three. “Take our 
Tommy Tucker!" “Back to California!” 

Mrs. Gunnage went on about the wonderful place Evan- 
geline and her husband had—orange trees and fig trees. 
They were just a half-mile from the beach. That's what 
Tommy Tucker needed—he needed the California sun. Just 
look how long his cough had hung on. 

“He hasn’t coughed all day,’ Chatty put in. 

“He'll be sickly all his life, if he stays here,” the woman 
persisted. “This Colorado climate doesn’t agree with him— 
such changeable weather.” 

Martha said, “There’s no use talking about it, Mrs. Gun 
nage. We wouldn't even think of letting anyone take our 
Tommy Tucker.” 

All that evening, all the next day, Mrs. Gunnage sulked. 


Journey in Autumn 


BY LEONA AMES HILL 


I shall go out into the sunny autumn 

And walk through tawny grass where velvet hares 
Hide from the hounds. I shall fill my willow basket 
With amethyst grapes and plums and amber pears. 


I shall walk slowly down tree-crested ridges; 

I shall come home and name what I have found— 
Pearl-white puffballs, and coral-gilled frail mushrooms 
Growing in meadows, and gold leaves on the ground. 


I, who remember the sweet star grass of springtime, 
Shall hunt for bottle gentians, blue and cold, 

And bring them home to you; I shall bring you gentians, 
October's token, and I shall bring you gold 


Pears in a willow basket, smelling of summer— 

Farewell from summer!—with grapes and garnet plums; 
But for autumn’s sake I shall bring you blue, closed gentians 
And smoky-scented bronze chrysanthemums. 
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Martha wouldn't let her talk about Evangeline and her 
adopting Tommy Tucker, but Mrs. Gunnage carried on 
muttered conversations as she puttered about the kitchen. 
“Some people can’t see any farther than their noses!” 
“He'll probably go into consumption one of these days!” 
“Weather in Colorado is only fit for sheep!” 

Martha made light of it; she wouldn't let this upset 
them all, she wouldn't let Chatty and Mrs. Gunnage have 
one of their stormy scenes. As the day wore on and Mar- 
tha rethained firm, Mrs. Gunnage took to her room, com- 
plaining that her back was “‘gone’’; she had worked her 
fingers to the bone for certain ones who had no apprecia- 
tion in them. 

At the supper table that night, Martha even laughed 
about it. “Mrs. Ditt- 
mar wants Dakie; Dr. 
Desjardines wants Chat- 
ty; and now your niece 
wants Tommy Tucker, 
Mrs. Gunnage! I seem 
to be like the homely, 
cross-eyed orphan in 
the orphan’s home— 
nobody wants me.” 

But before the eve- 
ning was over, Martha 
found that she was mis- 
taken. Someone did 
want her, provided she 
could make herself over 
after a certain pattern. 

Fred Schef came 
down before it was 
dark that evening and 
asked Martha to go for 
a ride with him. How 
square and solid Fred 
was! He drove to a 
high spot on the road 
and stopped the car. 
From here one could 
get a good view of the 
orderly Schef farm with 
its square buildings, its 
well-rounded haystacks, 
its straight fences. 


Yet Martha's eyes 
lingered on Happy 
Acres with its barn 


looming up bigger than the house, with the cherry trees 
Mother had planted, blurs of white against the graying sky. 
Fred Schef broke her reverie by saying, ‘Do you see how all 
our boundary lines are straight—all except where your 
place breaks into it?” 

“Our Happy Acres,” Martha said. Fred never called it 
that; no doubt it had a witless sound to him. She added, 
“We love it so much, and we'll all beso happy to live there 
together. We've got to stick together till Father gets back.” 
She laughed. ‘Have you heard about everyone’s wanting to 
take his or her pick of the family?” 

“Ve, I hl about them. I don't think you're being 
sensible about it.” 

“Sensible! Why, Fred, you don’t think I ought to break 
up the home, do you?” 

“It's already broken up,” he said. 
and now your father.” 

“He'll be back,” Martha said swiftly. ‘He always has.” 

Fred Schef looked at the stubborn set of her lips and 
said nothing more about that. But he went on, “I'll tell 
you why I think it’d be a good idea for you to let the chil- 
dren go to folks who'd take care of them. Then you 


“Your mother gone 
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wouldn’t be tied down to them, or have 
that place to try to keep up. I guess 
you've noticed that I've been going with 
you. 

“You've been nice to all of us,’’ Mar- 
tha said, puzzled. 

“That's because of you. Because I’ve 
thought things over and I'm willing to 
marry you.” 

Martha breathed out, after a dazed mo- 
ment, “Marry me! Why, Fred, I never 





even thought of such a thing! Because 
we—we're so different.” 
“Yes, we are,” he admitted. ‘You'd 


have to change. You're like Aunt Mary; 
she thinks too much about flubdubby 
things. She takes two or three days to 
knit a sock with a fancy stitch in it, 
where she could make a plain one in a 
day that would be just as good. But,” 
he added with the first suggestion of 
tenderness he had shown, “‘I like you. I 
think you're the prettiest—yes, and the 
nicest—girl in these parts. I’m willing 
to overlook your foolish ideas. Ma 
could teach you about making butter and 
raising potatoes—” 

But Martha only sat there, too dumb- 
founded for words. Fred finished with 
the subject of her training for Schef 
wifehood and turned to his plans for 
enlarging the Schef acres. “We'd just 
run our fences straight down. But first 

















































DAKIN PRACTICED DILIGENTLY ON HIS VIOLIN 


of all we'd tear down that old house on your place—” 

Martha cried out, “No—no, I'd never let anyone—” 

Again Fred made reluctant conciliation. “If you feel 
that way about it, we could move it up to our place and 
use it for a granary.” 

“You won't touch it!” She felt the rise of angry hys- 
teria in her voice, and checked herself. For she realized 
that Fred Schef didn’t mean to be unkind. At least he was 
honest in his blunt, cruel way. He was like a horse with 
blinders on that could only see the narrow road ahead and 
the earth beneath. She murmured, “But the McGrails 
could never walk with their eyes on the ground.” 

Fred didn’t understand. “You got to keep your eyes 
on the ground when you're working it,” he said gruffly. 

Nor did he understand when Martha began to laugh— 
when she couldn’t stop laughing, though now and then a 


MRS. DITTMAR TURNED TO DAKIN WITH HER BEST SMILE. 
YOU LIKE TO LIVE -WITH US, AND DRIVE UP TO THE CITY TWICE A 
WEEK WITH MURIEL AND TAKE LESSONS FROM A FINE VIOLINIST?” 


“WOULDN'T 


tear splashed down. 
choked. 

He took her home, left her with these parting words. 
“It'd be the sensible thing to do. You and those foolish 
kids will go to smash, trying to make a living on this run- 
down place.” 

That night it was Martha who tossed and muttered. “Oh, 
it'd be awful—awful up there!" For, like Chatty, she knew 
fear, fear lest Fred’s prediction, ‘“You and those foolish kids 
will go to smash,’ might have truth in it. 

That night it was Chatty who reached out to her, patted 
her, and kept reassuring her, ‘Never you mind, Martha— 
we'll all stay here together. We'll fool that big, old, juggle- 
headed Fred Schef. We'll get along.” 

Nor did the pressure on all sides abate from what Chatty 
and Martha called the Wolf Pack. Mrs. Gunnage still 
sulked and muttered to herself; every time Tommy Tucker 
gave the slightest cough, she shook her head with grim 
foreboding. Dr. Alex Desjardines, who had come to An- 
telope to spend only a week with his father, stayed on and 
on. Mrs. Dittmar waylaid Martha or Dakie every time any 
one of them went to town; she showed them the letter from 
Muriel’s violin teacher and stressed her offer to send Dakie 
with Muriel for lessons. “Suppose you let me take Dakie 
for a year and see how it works out,” she wheedled. 

Fred Schef still stopped often at Happy Acres. He was 
still neighborly, but Martha sensed a grim watchfulness on 
his part, a sort of unspoken, “It won't be long now.” 

Spring was here in earnest. (Continued on page 39) 


“Take me home, Fred—please,”” she 

































“The MURMURING PINES and THE 


More about making friends 
with trees, in an article 
which tells about the var- 
ous kinds of evergreens 








niet 





HERE ARE HEMLOCK TREES LIN- 


MERICA was once a steamy jungle. dag l ge cron perl Rananig gs 
Palm trees shot out of hot ONLY TREES WHOSE NEEDLES ARE 
swamps where gardens of roses FASTENED TO THE TWIGS BY LIT- 

and petunias are growing to-day. Where TLE STEMS. THE HEMLOCK CONES 

; d ARE SMALL AND ARE BORNE ON 

you live, and where all of your friends jy, os wes Gn wan Cee 
and relatives live, were saber-toothed ; ; . 
tigers, lizards as big as aeroplanes, huge, 

hairy elephants, and other fantastic 

beasts. Nobody was afraid of these 

creatures, though—because human be- A TINY SAW-WHET OWL 
ings had not yet appeared on the earth. ecg aggre yee 
Millions of years have passed since the cat cet cee Ge 
age of giant lizards. Most of the kinds DLES GROW SCATTERED 
of animals and plants which flourished ON THE BRANCHES, AS 
in America in those ancient ages have DO THE SHARP-POINTED 
vanished from the face of the earth. eer Sera 
We know about them only from their 

skeletons, dug up from deep in the 
soil, and from the prints of leaves and 
stems found in rocks. 

A lot more than nineteen hundred 
and thirty-eight years ago, human be- 
ings appeared in America. Probably 
they came from Asia in boats, but that 
doesn’t matter. They were the an- 
cestors of the race which white men 
later named “Indians.” These human 
beings found forests of majestic trees 
growing on the slopes of our Western 
mountains. The trees were very an- 
cient. Even the primitive ancestors of 
the Indians knew that. But these earli- 
est Americans did not know that the 
trees under which they found shelter, in 
whose dark shade they killed deer to ABOVE: SCOTCH PINE TREES HAVE SPRUNG UP 
eat, were exactly like trees which had IN THIS FIRE LANE CUT THROUGH A NEW ENG- 
lived there millions of years earlier LAND BIRCH FOREST. THEIR SEEDS WERE BLOWN 
when America was a dank jungle. They FROM ONE BIG TREE GROWING A HALF MILE 


: . AWAY. AT RIGHT: A CLOSE-UP OF THE SPRING 
did not know, either, that the wey GROWTH OF THE WHITE PINE WHICH CAN BE 


trees among which they hunted would IDENTIFIED BY ITS FIVE NEEDLES- TO A BUNDLE 
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HEMLOCKS’ § 


By RAYMOND S. DECK 
With photographs by the author 


still be standing centuries later for 
people like you and me to see. Few 
kinds of trees live more than a couple 
of hundred years, but the redwood 
trees and the big trees of California 
live for thousands of years. They grow 
so huge that men look like flies, or 
grains of sand, as they stand beside 
them. People have built automobile 
roads through the trunks of these an- 
cient monarchs while they remained 
standing and growing. 

Redwoods and big trees bear their 
seeds in dry cones instead of in fleshy 
fruits the way apples and other “‘decid- 
uous” trees do. Pines, hemlocks, spruces, 
and some other trees bear cones, too. 
All cone-bearing trees are spoken of as 
“coniferous.” All coniferous trees have 
such tiny, thin leaves that these are 
popularly called needles. Needle- 
leaved, or coniferous, trees virtually all 
hold their leaves the year around, so 
they are sometimes called evergreen 
trees. Not all “evergreens,” though, 





Mountain laurel and rhododendron shrubs, for 


bear cones. 
instance, are spoken of as “broad-leaved evergreens,” for 
their leaves are not slim like needles; they do not bear 
cones, and they are not any kin to the redwoods and big 
trees, or sequoias, of the West. 

In case you would like to become an authority on the 
coniferous trees growing in your region, I will give you 


some pointers on telling the different kinds apart. First, 


































WILD CANADA GEESE FLY SOUTH OVER THE FIR 
AND SPRUCE FORESTS OF THE NORTH. THESE ARE 
SPRUCE TREES AS YOU CAN TELL FROM THE CONES 
ON THE TALLER TREE. SPRUCE CONES HANG DOWN, 
FIR CONES, UP. BELOW: A PENNSYLVANIA HILL 
WITH LITTLE, SPINDLE-SHAPED, RED CEDAR TREES 
GROWING IN THE DRY, SANDY FIELD AT THE BASE; 
ROUNDED, BUSHY WHITE PINES LOW ON THE HILL; 
AND POINTED HEMLOCK TREES GROWING HIGHER UP 


remember that only the larch and pine have 
needles as long, or almost as long, as your 
little finger. All of the other coniferous trees 
have very short needles. 

Also, larch trees and the various kinds of 
pines are the only ones whose needles sprout 
out in bundles. Larch needles grow in tufts of 
a dozen or more. Larch trees are not “‘ever- 
greens.” They are almost the only coniferous 
trees which lose their needles in autumn and 
grow new ones in early spring. The larch 
always grows in swamps. Pine trees live in dry places. 

Pine needles are a good deal longer than larch needles. 
They grow in bundles of from two to six. Pine needles 
remain on the tree all winter. One other main difference 
between larches and pines is that bundles of pine needles 
are always wrapped up in tissue at the base, like cut flowers 
from the florist’s. Larch needles are not wrapped at all. 


There are many kinds of pine (Continued on page 33) 
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The end of summer, the end « 
annual harvest of good health 


new skills they’ve acquired in| 
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Photograph by L. R. Clippinger 


WITH DRAWN BOWS THREE ARCHERS LINE UP BEFORE THE 
INSTRUCTOR AT CAMP LOGAN WHERE FORT WAYNE, IN- 
DIANA, GIRL SCOUTS ENJOY THE PLEASURES OF CAMP LIFE. 
ARCHERY HOLDS ITS PLACE IN POPULARITY WITH FIRST 
AID, NATURE, HANDCRAFTS, LIFE SAVING, AND DRAMA 


BELOW: AT THE HANDICRAFT TABLE IN AN OMAHA, NE- 
BRASKA, GIRL SCOUT CAMP. WITH AN EXPRESSION OF IN- 
TENSE CONCENTRATION, IS CAMPER IS PUTTING THE 
FINISHING TOUCH ON A KATCHINA DOLL WHICH SHE HAS 
FIRST CARVED FROM A BLOCK OF WOOD, SANDPAPERED, 
AND PAINTED. AT ONE TIME IMAGES SUCH AS THESE 
WERE CARVED BY THE INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST TO 
KEEP AWAY EVIL SPIRITS DESIGNING KATCHINA DOLLS 
IS NOW A POPULAR CRAFT AMONG GIRL SCOUT CAMPERS 


ABOVE, LEFT 
THE FIRST ! 
SLING ON 1 
Photograph 


ABOVE, RIGH 
THE JAR 5 
TEJAS WHE 
GIRL SCOUTS 
FIRING IN AN 
SMALL BOW 
TINY ANIM 

FIRST S 


Photograph by 
World Wide Photos, Inc. 


ABOVE: NEARLY ON TOP, THESE GIRL 
SCOUT HIKERS PAUSE TO DRINK THE 
VIEW OF THE WORLD SPREAD OUT BE- 
LOW THEM AS THEY CLIMB UP WHITE- 
FACE MOUNTAIN IN THE ADIRON- 
DACKS. WHAT A GLORIOUS MEMORY 
TO REFRESH THE MIND’S EYE WHEN 
THEY ARE HOME AGAIN! 





i GIRL SCOUTS 


and Girl Scouts reap their 
appy memories in addition to the 


afis, and new knowledge gained 


BASKA, MA- 
IN PHOTOG- 
SE SO THE 
THEIR IN- 
fD REFLEC- 
i GLOBE 


SWINGING DOWN THE TRAIL FROM CAMP, A JOLLY FOUR- 
SOME OF GIRL SCOUTS LAUGH ABOUT THEIR PLANS FOR 
STUNT NIGHT. TWO CARRY PACK BASKETS SUSPENDED BY 
STRAPS FROM THEIR SHOULDERS AND TWO TOTE LUNCHES 
HOBO-FASHION, TIED IN BUNDLES SLUNG FROM POLES 


BELOW: A NEW SPECIMEN FOR THE CAMP AQUARIUM. 
THE NATURE INSTRUCTOR HAS AN EAGER CIRCLE OF 
LISTENERS AS SHE EXPLAINS THE INTERESTING AND 
UNUSUAL CHARACTERISTICS OF AN AQUATIC CREATURE 
A GIRL SCOUT HAS JUST SCOOPED OUT OF THE BROOK IN A 
METAL STRAINER BORROWED FROM § KITCHEN. EVERY 
ONE OF THESE GIRLS IS UNDOUBTEDLY WORKING FOR 
HER WATER LIFE FINDER BADGE AND WELCOMES THE 
OPPORTUNITY OF DISCOVERIES AT CAMP 


Photograph by Paul Parker 
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ABOVE: SOME ENTERPRISING GIRL 
SCOUTS AT CAMP SHANTITUCK IN 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, OPENED A 
BEAUTY PARLOR CALLED “THE DUTCH 
MILL.” HERE IS A CUSTOMER GET- 
TING READY FOR A MANICURE FOR 
WHICH THE CHARGE IS LISTED AS SIX 
STALKS OF GRAIN! 









GIRL SCOUTS of HAWAII spend } jo 


—which mean; {*' 








A HONOLULU BROWNIE STOPS 
FOR A MOMENT TO HAVE HER 
PICTURE TAKEN ON THE WAY 
TO A ROLLER-SKATING PARTY 





DING, DONG, BELL! TIME TO 
CRAWL OUT OF COMFORTABLE 
BEDS AND BEGIN A NEW DAY 
OF HAPPY ACTIVITIES AT THE 




















YEAR-ROUND GIRL SCOUT CAMP 
NEAR HONOLULU, HAWAII 


CAMP HALEOPUA 
















ONOLULU, Hawau: Rival- 
ing the mynah birds, Girl 
Scouts of Hawaii hail the sun- 
rise each summer day with song 
from high in the sprawling 
branches of a banyan tree. In 
their Haleopua— “House of 
Flowers’’—they live the happy, 
carefree life of a summer camp 
in this mid-Pacific garden spot, 
untroubled by thoughts of 
school and homework. 
As mealtime is rung out on 
a triple gong, the girls rush for 
the tables set beneath a grove 
of coco palms and milo trees 
beside a lovely lily pond. And 
when the meal is done, some are sure to find 
their way to the Samoan wishing ring, a 
fairy-ring of South Sea island palms that 
guarantees, it is said, fulfillment of a wish 
that’s made within its charmed circle. The 
camp director, Miss Edna R. Reese, tells of a 


top, and, like their Scout sisters all over 
America, these girls give their smart salute 
to Old Glory. At seven-fifteen the gong 
rings out its welcome to the breakfast table, 
and the healthy appetites engendered by the 
night’s long fast in the tonic air are satisfied. 












































AS THICK AS GRACKLES IN AN ELM, BUT FAR MORE MUSICAL, ARE THESE GIRL SCOUTS WHEN THEY 
FOREGATHER IN THE BOUGHS OF A BIG BANYAN TREE AND SING TO THE STRUMMING OF A UKELELE 


At times the campers run afoul of thorns 
or splinters, or scrape their feet on coral as 
they indulge in clamming, one of their 
favorite sports. After the clams are turned 
over to the camp cook, to be cleaned and 
made into chowder, the injured ones repair 





Menehune—one of the smaller Girl Scouts— There’s never any dearth of appetite at camp. to the Splinter and Barnacle-Cut Station, as 
who said, “You know, when I wish in the Eight o'clock begins the clean-up; the advertised in Ka Haleopua, the camp news- ' 
fairy ring, my wishes all come true. It’s broom and mop wielders make the tents and _ paper. t 
happened three times already. But then, my cabins spick and span, while others wash the Guidance and instruction in nature study P 
father taught me always to wish with dis- dishes and police the grounds. Then ho! for by older heads lead the girls of Haleopua 
cretion.” the sea and the hills, as the girls swarm into into greater familiarity with the extensive } 

Choice possession of the Girl Scouts is the the water, or race off on a hike to see some and always interesting flora and fauna of ; 
silken flag of the Hawaiian kingdom, once mountain spot made famous in the legends Hawaii. This bit of American soil, so dif- ‘ 
the property of the beloved Queen Liliuo- of old Hawaii. When these activities are ferent from anything else to be found in the t 
kalani. Liliuokalani was the last royal ruler over, the Girl Scouts are ready for a wash-up whole country, provides a happy hunting ' 
of the islands before they were annexed as a and a hearty lunch, and the meal is followed ground for the nature lover. Many are the , 
territory of the United States. She had in- by a siesta. collections of strange ferns, of colorful moun- y 
tended to give this banner to the Girl Scouts Twice every day, in rain or sunshine, the tain flowers and grasses, and of shells of sea t 
herself, but death prevented and a friend of girls go chasing down the beach to swim. nd land creatures, made by these enthusiastic f 
the queen carried out her wishes. To-day the Swimming is as natural to them, it seems, campers. Glass gardens are a general hobby : 
red, white, and blue stripes, with their field as breathing, for all-year round the temperate and bring to their builders the joy of seeing : 
of blue crossed by bars of red and white, waters of the South Pacific lure them, and _ the prizes, captured in hikes afield, growing y 
hang against the wall of the living room at chills and cramps are as foreign as the snow beneath their eyes. When parents come to 
Haleopua. they seldom see. If they didn’t have so much camp on Sunday, these vivid gardens make 

For many hours of the day the camp is a__ else to do to keep them busy and happy, these a splendid exhibit and are much admired. 
bustling spot, for the girls are wakened at Girl Scouts would be swimming all day long. Another favored activity at Haleopua is I 
six-thirty in the morning, and, from then on, A whoop and a call brings them racing for _—_ work in the craft shop, where attractive bam- ‘ 
the program is one of work and play so in- the showers after a dip, and now and then a boo vases and candlesticks, bronze wall R 
terwoven that no one knows where one gay shampoo party is the order of the day, plaques and /auhala mats and ornaments C 
begins and the other is ended. That doesn’t with each one doing her best to lather an- serve to engage restless fingers and delight . 
seem to matter, for there is fun in both, other's head while vainly trying to keep the the eye. The benefits in the liberation of the ‘ 
it seems. soap out of her own eyes as a tent mate creative instinct are great, and many a girl is f 

At seven the camp flag is raised to staff- smothers her in soapy foam. made happier for her experience in building = 
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d | joyous days at Camp Haleopua 
“HOUSE OF FLOWERS’’ 


SENIOR GIRL SCOUTS IN CRISP WHITE 
UNIFORMS SKATE TO THE RHYTHM OF UK- 
ELELE MUSIC. RIGHT: CAMPERS HAVE 
FUN IMITATING THE GOONEY-WALK OF 
THE FAMOUS BIRDS OF MIDWAY ISLAND 


articles of beauty and usefulness from the 
raw materials placed before her in the shop. 

So it goes, with play and work and crafts 
and laughter and song intermingled, until 
the flag goes down and supper and campfire 
round out the busy day. Then a long, long 
sleep, with the winds and waves to croon a 
sweet accompaniment to pleasant dreams. 

Only seven years after Juliette Gordon 
Low brought the Girl Scout idea from 
England to America, and started the first 
Girl Scout troop in Savannah, Georgia, the 
same great movement was begun in Hawaii. 
In 1919 Miss Agnes Judd was appointed the 
first Girl Scout Commissioner for the Territory 
of Hawaii, and since that time the organiza- 
tion has grown with rapidity. By the end of 
1936 there were in Oahu sixty-five troops of 
Gir! Scouts and fifteen Brownie packs, with a 
total of 1,541 actively engaged in Scouting. 

Eleven years ago attractive Haleopua was 
given to the Girl Scouts for their very own, 
and since that time has played a vital part in 
the education of the young women of Hawaii, 
teaching them lessons that will take them on 
a pleasanter path through life. 

We've called Haleopua a summer camp, 
but as the climate of Hawaii is an all-year- 
round summer one, the camp is open to 
groups of girls who use it, no matter what 
the season. School term, soon to begin again, 
will keep the Girl Scouts away from camp 
except on week-ends, but throughout the 
year their laughter will ring from the banyan 
tree as small groups of them take time off 
from their autumn and winter activities, and 
pay brief visits there to remind them of their 
vacation hours, or perhaps to make more 
wishes in the Samoan fairy-ring.—R. R. S. 


“HOUSE OF FLOWERS” 


HONOLULU, Hawau: Camp Haleopua was 
an interesting and inspiring place from June 
twenty-third to August seventh, when the 
Girl Scouts on Oahu held their eleventh 
summer camp. Days were filled with activ- 
ities, mew experiences, and making new 


friends, as well as renewing acquaintance 
with friends among campers of other years. 










WHAT, NO SOAP? PLEN- 
TY OF IT HERE WITH 
LOTS OF LATHER TO 
SPARE! SHAMPOO PAR- 
TIES ARE REGULAR 





































THE ARCHERY RANGE IS POPULAR, TOO 
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EVENTS AT HALEOPUA 


{ll photographs, with the 
exception of the roller- 
skating pictures, by courte- 
sy of The Pan Pacific Press 


This year greater emphasis was placed on 
personal improvement and every girl studied 
to see how camp could best help her. At the 
end of each encampment, girls were requested 
to state what they had learned in camp, what 
new experiences they had enjoyed, and also 
what activities they preferred. Interesting 
bits of information were secured, such as “I 
liked best lots of fresh air and making new 
friends,” and “I learned table manners and 
good posture.” The activities which Girl 
Scouts at Haleopua preferred were swimming, 
hiking, outdoor cookery, and handcrafts. The 
housekeeping activity most popular was that 
of “hopper” (waitress). 

Information was sent to parents about each 
girl’s camp life, showing her weight upon 
entering and leaving camp, posture and sug- 
gested exercises, interests, completed work, 
etc. This information should be very valu- 
able to the parents, showing, as it does, that 
Girl Scout camping not only provides a vaca- 
tion of fun, but also stresses health and the 
enjoyment of experiences new and old. 

The camp season was divided into four 
sessions—two two-week sessions and two 
one-week sessions—with a day between each. 
This system, which has been in effect for the 
past five years, enables all the staff to have 
the same day free for shopping and visiting. 
When there are campers registered for more 
than one session—girls who are unable to go 
home between sessions—a staff member re- 
mains in camp. 

Hawaii, Molokai, and Kauai were repre- 
sented at camp and often it seemed as though 
Haleopua were an inter-island camp. In ad- 
dition to representation from neighboring 
islands, girls came from Waialua, Schofield, 
Aiea, and Honolulu on this island. 

“Haleopua” means “House of Flowers” 
and, as some one very aptly said, “when the 
camp is full of young girls, it is certainly full 
of flowers.” Camp Haleopua was an excep- 
tionally happy place during the past summer. 
Edna R. Reese, Director 








THE MAGIC of 





A TWO-HEDDLE FLOOR LOOM USED BY THE PILGRIMS AND, ABOVE, A 


WOMAN SPINNING FLAX BESIDE THE FIRE IN HARLOW HOUSE. BOTH 
PICTURES BY COURTESY OF THE PLYMOUTH ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


NE of the things I like to do is to 
O follow an idea back to its starting 
point; you know, to try to find out 
what made you say that, or how you happened 
to become interested in this. Sounds a bit com- 
plicated, but I'm sure you know what I mean. 
It gets to be almost a game, like putting a jig- 
saw puzzle together. Sometimes it brings in 
the most unusual and unrelated things. For in- 
stance, yesterday I told Mummy that I wanted 
to change the flowers, to plant spicy rose 
geraniums in the window box in my room. 

Mummy said, “Whatever made you think 
of that?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “The color—no—” 
then I began to think back. It began at Mary 
Ellen’s kitchen shower for Esther; there was 
a glass coffee pot that made Jane think of a 
chemistry class at college, and that made 
Mary Ellen think of Madam Curie, and that 
led Rilla to tell about a woman in California 
who made perfume, distilled it in her kitchen 
from flowers raised in her own garden, rose 
geraniums. She described the garden, the 
bright green leaves, the fresh pink blooms, 
the clean, spicy odor of the plants, and 
the perfume itself—and there I was all caught 
up to my own window box! 

You see what I mean, don’t you? Well, 
I was sitting at my loom, weaving, the other 
day and as I watched the blue-and-white pat- 
tern build up under my fingers, I began this 
little game of following back, trailing the il- 
lusive idea. How did I first become interested 
in weaving? As the thought-trail opened up, 
it led into so many places and brought in so 
many people that I'm going to tell you about 
it, for I believe you will be interested. 

The very first thing—the starting-off place 
—was up in Westchester County about a year 
ago. Aunt Lolly, who lives in Connecticut 
and makes pottery, was going to have a birth- 
day. She’s a grand person and I wanted to 
get something extra special for a birthday 
present for her. She's not the kind of person 
you can just go out and buy anything for. 


GIRL SCOUTS USE 
A SIMPLE, FOUR- 
HEDDLE 
TABLE 
LOOM 
LIKE 
THIS 





Chariot Wheel 


Double Chariot W heel 


She always has such lovely things about her 
—handmade things, pottery and painting and 
rugs, all with a particular meaning and 
character. So, when you give anything to 
Aunt Lolly, it is something more than a gift; 
it is a sort of ceremony that wakes you up, 
sets you thinking about the meaning of the 
things we live with. 
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THREADING DRAFT FOR MONK "S$ BELT. THE UP-AND-DOWN SPACES INDICATE THE FOUR HED- 


DLES; EACH BLACK “NOTE,” 


THAT THE WARP IS TO BE THREADED THROUGH THAT HEDDLE 
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THE LOOM 


Joan discovers the joy of weaving, and 
tells about it in this craft article 


By CHESTER MARSH 


Arts and Crafts Adviser, National Staff, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


Well, I'd been looking around for 
weeks for something, and then, one 
spring day, my sister Marjorie and 
I went for a drive. Marjorie had 
learned to make pottery at Aunt 
Lolly’s, and she gets terribly ex- 
cited whenever we pass a studio or 
workshop of any kind along the 
roadside because she has learned to 
appreciate the beauty of handmade 
things. We were driving along, en- 
joying the spring air and the new green on the 
trees and shrubbery, when we saw a dirt 
road leading off to the right. I just can’t 
resist a shadowy dirt road, can you? That is, 
when it’s not raining and there’s no mud to 
spatter your clean fenders. So we turned 
down the dirt road. It was lovely—real coun- 
try—and, just around a turn, we came upon 
an old farmhouse that made everything com- 
plete, gray shingles, low slanting roof, a deep 
porch, and—believe it or not—a well with an 
old oaken bucket, green with moss, attached 
to a rope and windlass. Who could resist 
that, now I ask you? It wasn’t until we 
stopped the car that we noticed a sign swing- 
ing from the gate post: Anna Knott Shook, 
Weaver. 

I knew so little at that time about crafts 
and handwork that, when a jolly, white-haired 
lady came to the door, I asked, “Is this Mrs. 
Weaver?” She and Marjorie had a good 
laugh at my expense and, after a cool drink 
from a long-handled dipper, we went inside. 
Right away I found Aunt Lolly’s birthday 
gift, a lovely, hand-woven table runner in 
natural linen, with a border design of brown 
and yellow. It was just made for Aunt Lol- 
ly’s living room. 

And then—well, I can’t explain what hap- 
pened. When I stepped into that quaint 
farmhouse, I seemed to step into another 
world. There I found my avocation, a happy 
interest that has filled the extra hours, the 
rainy days, and odd times that before had 
seemed irksome and dull. 

I am convinced now that everyone should 
have some interest of this kind. I had heard 
Aunt Lolly and Marjorie talk about it, but 
had paid little attention to them. They call 
their pottery-making “mud magic,” saying it 
takes away the sting of many a disappoint 
ment, and straightens out lots of different 
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kinds of disposition kinks: and now I call 
my weaving “loom magic” because I found 
that it is just that—an hour or two at the 
loom will brighten the dullest day for me and 
smooth out the most complex “‘getting-along- 
with-people” problem. 

But to get back to the farmhouse. There I 
saw a loom for the first time. I have always 
tiked things that go, so, of course, I wanted 
to see how it worked. Father says I am the 
only one in the family who knows about the 
insides of our automobile and what makes 
the electric ice box work. 

Mrs. Shook sat down at her loom and 
showed me how simple the whole process of 
weaving really is. She explained that weav- 
ing is done to-day in virtually the same way 
that primitive man did it six thousand years 
ago—ages before records were made; and 
that the carvings on the tombs of the ancient 
Egyptians show weavers at work on looms 
similar in construction to the one at which she 
was working. 

One of the things about weaving that ap- 
peals to me most is the speed with which 
really worth-while things can be made. Be- 
cause I like things that go, I suppose, I like 
to go myself. Mummy says I am a “motor 
type” girl and, until I found weaving, I had 
never liked handwork much. 

It thrilled me to see Mrs. Shook throw a 
shuttle clear across the width of the piece she 
was making, pull down the beater, and, presto! 
—there, in two swift motions, a whole row of 
weaving was added. 

I found out about many things on this first 
visit. Mrs. Shook explained by pointing 
things out on the loom, but, since I can’t do 
that for you, I'm going to list some of the 
most important parts and processes in order, 
because I think that will make it clearer. 

First, weaving is a method of making cloth 
by passing one thread horizontally in and out 
through a series of vertical threads. The 
loom is a frame on which the weaving is done. 
The warp is the series of vertical threads 
strung on the loom. The woof, or weft, is the 
thread that is passed back and forth through 
the raised and lowered threads of the warp. 
The shed is the triangular space between the 
threads of the warp which results when part 
of the threads are raised. The shuttle is a 
stick, or frame, on which the woof thread is 
wound and which is used to carry it back and 
forth through the shed. 

This much I discovered that first day. I 
even sat down at the loom and made about 
three inches of fairly even linen cloth. It 
really wasn’t hard at all. The warp threads 
were threaded through a series of heddles that 
were mounted in frames—I lifted the frames 
by pushing down some levers with my fingers. 
Mrs. Shook said that, if I had been working 
on a floor loom, I would change the shed by 
stepping on treadles with my feet. 

Before we left, that first day, we found 
that Mrs. Shook had written a book, The 
Book of Weaving, telling all about the his- 
tory of weaving, and describing each step 
from dyeing the yarns and threading the 
warp, to the various methods of weaving. I 
bought one of the books and she wrote on the 
fly leaf: “Dear Joan: Don’t forget and tie your 
knots too tight. Make them bow knots. I 
would if I were you.” 

You see, she meant the knots used to tie 
the warp threads on the loom, but I think 
she implied that tight, hard knots in thought 
and action are just as difficult to adjust and 
fit into the web of everyday living, as they 
are into the web of cloth you are weaving. 
There are a lot of (Continued on page 33) 
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LEADER now... and 


they used to call him “slow poke” 


In any group of fellows or girls, there’s al- 

ways a leader—and it’s usually the one with 

enough “pep” io step out in front and stay 

there. And, of course, what counts most in 

keeping out in front in everything is—energy! 
YOU be a leader! 


That’s one reason why, if you want to be a 
leader, you'll be interested in COCOMALT. 
For COCOMALT is an energizing food 
drink. Mixed with milk, every glassful actu- 
ally gives you 40 minutes of energy for 
swimming alone! And swimming is might 
strenuous exercise, so you can imagine 
what COCOMALT can mean in your 
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DRINK IT 
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everyday activities. And that’s not all! 

COCOMALT is swell tasting. It makes a 
delicious beverage. And it’s easy to make. 
So ask your mother to be sure to have 
COCOMALT in the house—then you can 
mix yourself some whenever you get that 
hungry, tired feeling. COCOMALT is car- 
ried by grocers and druggists everywhere. 
Start the COCOMALLT habit today! 







/ 
Every glass of COCOMALT 
with milk gives you 

minutes of 
ENERGY for swimming 
alone! 


* The measurements of energy used in this advertisement have been estimated by applying the energy 
value of Cocomalt to the energy expenditures of various occupations as covered in ‘The Foundations 
of Nutrition” by Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, authoritative textbook in this field. 














Fifteen cents each 


1399—A cunning dirndl frock with 
shirring, that’s not hard to sew. It 
comes in two lengths. 8 to 16. Size 
14 takes 354 yds. of 35” material 





1636—A smart suspender skirt and a 
tiny bolero. You can wear different 
sweaters and blouses with this. 10 to 
16. Yardage on the pattern envelope 


1647 


1647—You can make this in silk or 
cotton, with short sleeves or long 
ones. Use rickrack for trim. 12 to 
20; 30-38. Yardage on the envelope 


1632—Very new and very pretty for 
school is the jumper frock and the 
blouse. Sizes are 12 to 20; 30 to 





a Ps tw 1399 





2 
Z) me 38. Yardage is on pattern envelope 1632 
“ill ~——— 


These Hollywood Patterns, especially selected for readers of this magazine, can be purchased through 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. Be sure to state size when ordering. 
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THE MAGIC OF THE LOOM 


things in weaving that make you think— 
things like keeping the threads separated and 
even, so they won't tangle; blending colors; 
seeing how a beautiful pattern works out if 
you work the right levers at the right time; 
how one omission will change the entire 
pattern; and how a rough, snarled thread, like 
a discontented thought, will stand out against 
the even harmony and order of the cloth. 

Aunt Lolly loved the runner and she was 
even more delighted over the fact that, at 
last, I had become interested in crafts. 

I couldn’t wait to get started weaving, and 
a trip we took later in the summer made me 
even more impatient to have a loom. Mummy 
and Marjorie and I drove up through New 
England in July, and stopped over for two 
days in Plymouth. You know, it really is 
like making a visit with the Mayflower Pil- 
grtims to stop in Plymouth, and when I visited 
Harlow House—well, I didn’t want to have 
to leave. 

The house is being kept up by the Plym- 
outh Antiquarian Society, in exactly the way 
it was when the Harlows lived there in Pil- 
grim days. Flax is planted and raised in a 
little garden back of the house; it is reaped 
and retted—*“‘retted” means keeping it damp 
until the outside shell will come off easily; 
it is then broken on a big log breaker that 
stands in the yard; swingled and heckled, and 
then spun into thread. All this is done by 
women in Pilgrim costume, and I felt as 
though I had taken a trip, not a few hundred 
miles from home, but a few hundred years 
from home. 

I saw that it was a perfectly simple thing 
—something that any girl could do if she 
were sufficiently interested—to carry out each 
process, from planting the flax to the woven 
cloth; just as it is possible to plant a black- 
berry bush and see the fruit through to a 
clear and delicious jelly. 

I'm going to do it, too. Aunt Lolly says 
I may plant flax next summer at her place in 
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trees. Any tree book will tell you how to 
distinguish the different species. The prin- 
ciple of telling the different sorts of pines 
apart is to count the number of needles 
wrapped up in single bundles. White pine, 
which I consider the grandest coniferous tree 
in the world, always has five slim, blue-green 
needles in a bundle. The Austrian and 
Scotch pine, both introduced from Europe, 
have two needles to the bundle. So does the 
native red pine of the northern States. There 
are other characteristics like the length and 
tint of the needles which will enable you to 
tell the numerous species of pines apart, 
but you will have to get a tree guide from 
the library to find out about them. 

All coniferous trees except the larch and 
pine have very short needles, as I have said. 
The needles of the spruces, firs, hemlock, and 
other trees which make up our evergreen 
forests are scattered singly along the twigs. 
Here are some ways to tell the short-needled 
trees apart: 

Spruces and firs are confusing. Both groups 
are northern trees. There are many species: 
white, black, and silver among other spruces; 
balsam fir, the Douglas fir, and others. Spruce 
trees and firs are the two sorts shipped over 
the country from Canada and the northern- 
most States for use as Christmas trees. These 


Connecticut, so I’m reading all the books on 
the subject that I can find. 

The weaving room at Harlow House was 
the place I loved best. There, at a floor loom 
whose treadles were worn smooth by the 
pressure of Pilgrim feet nearly three cen- 
turies ago, I saw cloth woven in exactly the 
way Mrs. Shook had shown me on her table 
loom in Westchester. 

When we came home we bought a loom, a 
fourteen-inch, four heddle table loom, and, 
as my brother Tom said, I really “went to 
town.” I found another book, The Shuttle- 
craft Book of American Hand Weaving by 
Mary Meigs Atwater that told all about pat- 
tern weaving, and that book opened another 
new world. 


PATTERN weaving is almost a fireside his- 

tory of American life. Reading over the 
names of the patterns of our grandmothers’ 
table linen and coverlets gives us pictures of 
patient, waiting women, weaving quietly 
through war-torn years and dreaming of 
romance and home making. Don’t these 
names make a story in themselves? ‘‘Lee’s 
Surrender,” “Honeysuckle,” ‘Perry's Vic- 
tory,” ‘Methodist Wheel,” ‘Rose Path,” 
“Tennessee Trouble,” “Whig Rose,” “In- 
dian War,” and “Richmond Beauty”? 

And, too, weaving is like music. Working 
out a pattern is like playing a piece on the 
piano. The threading draft even looks like 
a piece of music, as you can see by the il- 
lustration. The four spaces indicate the four 
heddles, and each black “note’’ means that 
the warp thread is to be threaded through that 
particular heddle. 

Each different pattern has its own thread- 
ing draft, and this different threading makes 
it possible to lift and lower different combi- 
nations of threads when weaving. The weav- 
ing directions tell what levers, or treadles, to 
press down to develop the pattern. I couldn't 
believe that anything that looks as intricate 
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as a finished piece of pattern weaving could 
be so simple to do. It's like arithmetic (only 
not so hard for me). When you learn that 
two and two make four, you can work out 
your problems, but you must have the right 
principle to start with. You can’t get any- 
where if you begin with two and two make 
five. 

I wish I could tell you how much weaving 
has meant to me in the past year. I have 
made table runners, luncheon sets, towels, 
dress accessories, and pillow tops, and I 
have tried out many of the old patterns. 
When I visit homes and museums, it is 
like greeting an old friend to see a “Pine 
Bloom” coverlet, or a “Rose Path” runner, 
and I look forward to years of happy research 
and activity. 

To quote the postscript from Mrs. At- 
water's book: 

“The old days are over. We would not go 
back to them if we could. We live in a 
wonderful period of new birth, of awakening, 
of new values and new standards, of a new 
art with new beauties. Art is no longer 
spelled with a capital A and set apart in 
cold majesty like an alabaster angel on an 
onyx column. It has come back to the street 
corner and the fireside to be the companion of 
everyday. How wonderful and how inspir- 
ing it is to have a part in the great new ren- 
aissance! 

“We weavers, with our simple hand looms, 
by going back to the fine, clear beauty of the 
ancient days to make a new start, have thrown 
a bridge over the ugliness of the machine- 
made age just behind us, and are free again 
of the ancient mysteries. It is not a dead art 
we are reviving among us, but a new and a 
growing art that will flower into who can tell 
what wonderful new blossoming?” 

. 
Editor’s Note: A second article by Chester Marsh, 


telling how to make your own loom, will appear in 
an early issue, 


The MURMURING PINES anud HEMLOCKS 


two kinds are the ones which always grow in 
the shape of Indian wigwams, or ice cream 
cones upside down. A single twig of spruce, 
or fir, looks like a round, short-bristled brush 
of the sort you use to clean milk bottles. The 
needles are scattered all over the twig. Spruce 
trees can be told from firs by the fact that 
their needles are pointed at the tips, while fir 
needles are blunt. The long, lean cones of 
spruce trees hang down, while fir cones stick 
up. 

Of course you know hemlock trees. You 
know that they grow in cool, shady places 
from Canada to Alabama, west as far as 
Minnesota; that they grow very tall, with 
brown trunks many feet in diameter; you 
know that hemlock needles are fastened to 
their twigs by little stalks or stems while all 
other conifers’ needles come flush off the 
twigs; and you know that hemlock sprays 
are flat-looking because the needles seem to 
grow in one soldierly row on either side of 
the twig. ; 

There are three kinds of coniferous trees 
which often grow in the shape of spindles, or 
columns. They are dense, compact trees, and 
they rarely grow very big. One of these, the 
red cedar, is well known to nearly every- 
body. It grows in fields and on dry hillsides. 
Its leaves are very fine so that the tree looks 


furry from a distance. It has two kinds of 
“leaves” on the same tree—tiny scale-like 
leaves which cling closely to the twig, and 
short, sharp needles. The red cedar is a co- 
niferous tree, but its seeds are not borne in 
everyday cones by any means. Its fruits have 
the appearance of round, gray berries. These 
berries are loved by many wild birds. The 
dwarf juniper has gray berries, too. The yew 
is another coniferous tree whose cones have 
been modified by nature to look like berries. 
The yew, like the juniper, is a low, bushy 
evergreen, found only in the North. The 
scales of its “cones” are red and juicy, so 
that a yew in full fruit looks as though it 
were covered with strawberries. 

The two coniferous trees besides the red 
cedar which are shaped like columns are 
the white cedar and the arbor vitae. The 
white cedar is very much like its distant 
relative, the red cedar, except that it grows 
in swamps, and its seeds are borne in regular 
little cones instead of in berries. It is a 
thinner tree than the red cedar. The name 
“arbor vitae” is Latin and it means “tree of 
life,” as you know from your school work. 
Probably it was given this name because its 
western form, the canoe cedar, was so useful 
to Indians in the Northwest. Frem its wood 
they used to make (Continued on page 41) 
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AND LOSE IT IF YOU WANT TO! 


“I did leave my notes on top of the scales,” 
Sara said. She began to laugh helplessly. 
“And the janitor was cleaning up the base- 
ment. He felt awful about it, but he 
thought they were so messy that nobody could 
possibly want them, so he threw them away.” 

“What'll you do?” asked Honey Ann in 
horror. 

“I'll stay up all night,” said Sara dis- 
mally, “and do them over. That's all.” 

Honey Ann found ,it hard to sleep that 
night. She was very sleepy, but so was Sara 
sleepy. Sara had looked half dead when she 
tiptoed out of the room with her leather 
jacket on over her bathrobe—in her hand 
a cup of dry coffee to chew and over her 
arm a blanket to wrap around: her. 

Oh, how good Honey Ann's bed felt! Soft 
and smooth and warm, wooing her to sleep. 
But Sara was sitting on a hard library chair 
with the blanket wrapped around her legs 
and fifty books in front of her, with a mouth 
full of coffee and her eyes full of sand. Honey 
Ann tossed till after midnight. 

When she came back from breakfast in 
the morning, Sara was getting dressed. She 
was a pale, transparent violet color. 

“Did you get done?” Honey Ann asked, 
clasping her plump hands in pity. 

Sara patted her jacket pocket. “And 
how!” she said hollowly. Then she patted 
her pocket again, an incredulous expression 
on her face. She stared at Honey Ann. 

“They're gone!” she whispered. “i had 
them all printed on little cards to use. I 
must have left them in the library.” She 
rushed out and Honey Ann followed, en- 
listing Louise on the way. Sara and Honey 
Ann frantically searched the library. Louise 
looked on. The notes weren't there. 

“I'm sorry for you, of course,” said Louise, 
“but maybe it will really teach you a lesson.” 

“Maybe Ritty picked them up,” said Sara, 
unheeding. ‘She always does when she 
finds my things, and saves them for me.” 

They searched out the librarian, but she 
hadn't been in the library that morning. They 
cut French and scoured their room and the 
territory between the room and the library. 
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gundy red. At once you see that you have 
on your hands a serious color clash. But you 
like the cloth. Your Aunt Alice sent it 
from Peru, and it really is pretty. What 
to do? Well, why not save the cloth for use 
on the living room table some time when 
you have the crowd in for an evening? How 
nice it would look against a background of 
quiet browns and tans! Can't you visualize 
it with a centerpiece of fruit and nuts ar- 
ranged on that old copper tray that seldom 
gets into service? And with the new wooden 
salad bowl and those dark brown pottery 
dishes which you used last summer at the 
cottage? Your mind gallops on and com- 
pletes the picture as you fold up the cloth 
which is entirely out of the question for the 
dinner party nearest at hand. 

With a more thoughtful eye, you scan the 
other possibilities of the linen closet. In the 
end, doubtless you decide that for dinner 
white, ivory, or ecru, are the best choices. 
Ivory is a most becoming and adaptable color 
for table linen, softer and with more warmth 
and depth than pure white, although there 
are times when white is the perfect choice. 


“It’s no use,” muttered Sara, pausing 
wearily and looking at the hall clock. “Chap- 
el’s in ten minutes, and I’m due right now 
for a meeting of my team. Thanks for help- 
ing!’ She gave a gallant toss of the head 
and sped down the hall. 

“Let’s cut chapel,”’ said Louise. 

“You couldn't drag me there,” sighed 
Honey Ann. “And she did want to win so 
badly, because she believes in it so!” 

“Well,” said Louise, setting her lips firm- 
ly, “I think it’s really a good thing it hap- 
pened.” 

They went slowly up the stairs to Honey 
Ann’s room, and dropped on the beds. They 
heard the bell ring for chapel and the thun- 
dering of feet beneath them as all wandering 
paths converged at the auditorium doors. 
Then there was quiet. 

“What will she do?” Honey Ann cried. 

“Try to stumble through, I suppose,” said 
Louise. “Or else maybe one of her team 
will split notes and let her use part. But 
they can’t possibly win.” 

There was a long, heavy silence. 

“And she worked so hard last night,” 
Honey Ann lamented. She rose and picked 
up Sara's jacket from the floor where it had 
dropped, and tenderly slipped it on a hanger. 

“Watch out,” said Louise sharply. ‘You're 
getting ink on you. Where's it coming from?” 

Honey Ann looked down at herself and 
gave a little squeak. “Why, it’s coming off 
Sara’s jacket!” she said, feeling a dark spot 
in the lining. “Lou! There’s a pen down 
in here!” 

Louise watched as Honey Ann’s fingers 
followed the bottom of the jacket. “Why, 
Lou, here’s another pen! She must have 
a hole in her pocket. Wait a minute. Yes, 
here it is!” 

Honey Ann got her hand down inside the 
lining. A curious expression crossed her 
face. She drew out a little sheaf of ink- 
stained cards. 

“Her notes! Could we get them to her 
now, do you s’pose?”’ 

Even as she spoke there was a burst of 
clapping. “Too late!” she sighed. 
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The floor shook. They could hear the 
surge of outcoming girls. 

“I'm still glad,” said Louise, getting a 
tighter grip on her chair. “But it does seem 
an awful shame!” 

In a minute now, steps would come pound- 
ing through the hall; the door would be flung 
open; Sara would burst through like a storm, 
exploding into tears. 

There came a pounding down the hall, 
It was Sara’s pounding, there was no mistak- 
ing it. Honey Ann and Louise fixed appre. 
hensive eyes on the door. It was flung open 
and Sara burst in—a triumphant, radiant 
Sara. 

“I forgot to put on my belt this morn- 
ing,” she said, rushing into her closet and 
beginning to fling things out behind her. 
“My brown belt. Oh, dear, where is it? 
I do think I ought to have a belt to eat 
lunch with the mayor in.” 


“To what?” shrieked Louise. Honey's 
mouth was wide open. 
“To eat lunch with the mayor in. He said 


my debate was so spirited, and he agreed 
with me. Why weren't you two clucks there? 
I looked for you. Spirited indeed! It should 
have been spirited, without any notes to hold 
me down.” 

“You won? Without your notes?” 

“Uh, huh!” Sara bobbed her head. “With- 
out a single, solitary note!” 

“And here they are,” said Honey Ann 
faintly, holding them out. ‘And here are two 
of those fountain pens you lost. They'd 
slipped through the pocket of your jacket 
into the lining.” 

Sara stared and laughed. “Imagine that! 
I do remember noticing that hole. Well, it’s 
lucky for me I lost the notes the first time. 
Going over the whole thing twice was what 
saved me—I knew it all by heart. Say, where 
is that belt? May I borrow your brown belt, 
Honey ?” 

“Borrow mine,” begged Louise, unfasten- 
ing the buckle of the brown belt she was 
wearing. She began to rock with relieved, 
rather sheepish laughter. “Borrow mine, 
Sara. And lose it if you want to!” 


TABLE SETTING AND SERVICE 


Silvery blue, silvery green, pale gray, the 
faintest shell pink, the palest of yellows, are 
all of them lovely in the right room and with 
the right accessories. But ivory, ecru, and 
cream are universally flattering and amiable, 
fitting in almost anywhere with good-natured 
distinction. 

While it is customary to use a long table- 
cloth (usually damask, lace, or Madeira for 
formal tables), doilies and table runners have 
possibilities not to be ignored. To be sure, 
the gay flowered sets belong on the breakfast 
table, or the table that is set out-of-doors, or 
on the porch. But a really handsome set of 
lace, or of natural-colored linen trimmed with 
fine hand embroidery or hemstitching (with 
matching large-size napkins) is perfect for 
formal occasions. Against the dark wood of 
a dining room table, gleaming in the soft 
light of tall candles, the effect is rich and 
impressive. 

Having decided upon the tablecloth, the 
next step is to get it on nicely. A silence 
cloth is absolutely necessary under a linen 
or damask cloth. Lace or eyelet embroidery 
cloths are laid on the bare table. The cloth 


must be put on perfectly straight, the center 
crease in the exact center of the table, the 
cloth hanging down an equal distance on 
both ends. 

When using doilies, the table surface must 
be right—no smeary places, no dust. Go over 
the table top with a damp cloth and then 
with a light rubbing of furniture wax. Wipe 
away every bit of surplus wax with a clean 
dry cloth. 

And now that the table is laid, we come 
to a discussion of table service—a very im- 
portant subject. One of these days most otf 
you will have homes of your own. Along 
with a new house, frequently there is a maid 
to train. Almost the first question that arises 
is the matter of waiting on table. You, the 
very young and inexperienced new mistress, 
may inquire, “Do you know how to serve?” 
The maid's answer is usually, “Yes. But 
every house is different. You tell me your 
way, and I'll do it that way.” 

Without some previous thought on the 
subject, your mind may be completely blank 
as to what is your way. And it mustn't be 
a blank, for you may have to explain all the 
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—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN — 


Excellent 


LORD JEFF. Young snob, (Freddie Bartholo- 
mew), who has been working with jewel thieves, 
is committed to one of England's Barnardo 
homes for orphans where his good points are 
brought out by an understanding staff of in- 
structors and one of the older boys (Mickey 
Rooney), who wins his admiration when he 
sacritices his position as honor boy to protect 
Lord Jeff from being sent to reform school. A 
most engaging little fellow (Terry Kilburn) 
almost steals the picture with a fine performance. 
Charles Coburn is excellent as the head of the 
school which trains boys for the mercantile 
marine ; Herbert Mundin’s performance as Crusty 
Jelks is outstanding. (MGM) 


Good 
COWBOY FROM BROOKLYN. Hitch-hiker 


(Dick Powell) accepts musician's job at 
a dude ranch even though animals terrify him. 
Talent scout (Pat O’Brien) discovers him and 
bills him as a cowboy. Complications ensue but 
he rises nobly to the occasion. (Warner) 


GOLD MINE IN THE SKY. Willful city girl 
does not take kindly to being managed by 
the executor (Gene Autry) of her ranch-owner 
father's will, and sends for her city suitor, who 
turns out to be a scheming gangster. Good 
musical Western. (Rep.) 


For description of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen heading 


Excellent 


Good 


HAVING WONDERFUL TIME. Rather slight 
adaptation of the New York stage play, 
which has sacrificed much of the appealing, 
pathetic quality of the original for straight 
comedy. Teddy Stern (Ginger Rogers), ste- 
nographer, goes to Kamp Karefree for a rest, 
only to find the place noisy and the people 
uninteresting. Disappointed and hurt when the 
waiter (Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.), with whom 
she falls in love, does not propose marriage, she 
almost ruins her reputation, but not quite. Good 
supporting cast. Entertaining. (RKO) 


PRIDE OF THE WEST. Hopalong Cassidy 
(William Boyd) helps recover gold stolen from 
a stage coach. Very good Western. (Paramount) 


RIDERS OF THE BLACK HILLS, The Three 
Mesquiteers, in rounding up wild horses, catch 
one which looks so much like a stolen race 
horse that they are arrested, but cleared in time 
to help win the all-important race. Very good 
Western. (Rep.) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


LORD JEFF 


COWBOY FROM BROOKLYN 
GOLD MINE IN THE SKY 
HAVING WONDERFUL TIME 
PRIDE OF THE WEST 

RIDERS OF THE BLACK HILLS 








many details in words of one syllable. Some- 
times you even have to explain them in a 
foreign language, and sometimes nothing 
short of an actual demonstration makes things 
clear, Your explanations and pantomime 
must be right the first time, for, once started 
in a given way, your new maid may be loath 
to change 

While it isn’t really true that “every house 
is different,’’ there are enough variations in 
table service to make the maid’s remark un- 
derstandable. Actually, though, table serv- 
ice is either formal, informal, or semi-formal. 
Let's discuss each type briefly: 

1. The formal service. Food is brought 
directly from the kitchen and is passed to 
the family and guests by one or more serv- 
ants. A serving spoon and fork are placed 
so that the diner may conveniently help 
himself. Roasts are carved in the kitchen. 
Baked dishes, such as soufflés, are brought in 
straight from the oven. 

This type of service is usually impractical 
in the household in which the cook waits on 
the table. Unless a servant is remarkably 
deft, it is too much to expect her to handle 
so many details alone. She might do it 
nicely for a family of two or three, but not 
well for a larger number. The food is al- 
Most certain to get cold and the meal to 
drag, particularly when there is meat to 
carve, 

_ IL. The informal, or family service. This 
is the opposite of the formal service just de- 
scribed. Instead of food being cut up in the 
kitchen and passed by servants, some mem- 
ber of the family brings in the dishes and 
sets them before the host and hostess, for 
service at the table. The host usually serves 
the meat, vegetables, and gravy; and the host- 
€ss, the salad and dessert. Occasionally, 
she also serves the soup from a tureen at 
the table. The informal service is the best 
method to use when the boys or girls of the 





family “wait on table.” There will be more 
about this subject in Company Dinners, which 
will appear in the October issue. 

Ill. The semi-formal, or combination serv. | 
ice. There are several possible variations of | 
this type, and it is the most sensible for the 
house in which the cook serves the meal. A 
typical example of the semi-formal service is 
described below. 

The dinner party is seated. At each cover 
there is a service plate. A napkin is on the 
plate. The diners remove the napkins, and 
presently the maid brings in the soup, set- 
ting it on the service plates. She may bring | 
in two plates of soup at a time, leaving one 
on the serving table while placing the other. 

During the soup course, crackers, celery, 
etc., are passed by the maid, or the guests pass | 
them to each other when these things are on | 
the table, the hostess sometimes saying to one 
of the guests, “Will you start the relishes, | 
please?” 

When the guests have finished the soup, | 
the maid removes the soup plates, but leaves 
the service plates before the guests. Then 
she brings in the main course. Let's say it | 
is a roast, delightful to look at with its border 
of pan-browned potatoes and its parsley gar- 
nish. This she sets before the host. A carving 
set is near by, already on the table, or the 
maid quickly brings one from the serving 
table. She also brings a pile of dinner plates, 
nice and hot. These she sets before the host, 
or on the serving table. If the latter, she 
takes up two plates and setting one in front 
of the host, holds the other in her hand, 
standing quietly at his left, waiting to help’ 
him. Meanwhile he slices the roast—skill- 
fully, we hope. When he has enough for 
one serving the table around, he serves po- 
tatoes and meat on the hot plate before him. 
The maid takes it and gives him the plate 
in her hand. While he is serving the second 














plate, the maid (Continued on page 49) 








tested and proved 
sources for 


GIRL SCOUT 
COOKIES 


WE ARE PROUD to have been 
accorded the privilege of fur- 
nishing Girl Scout Cookies in 
the past to a representative num- 
ber of Councils. 
proud of the crisp, delicately fla- 
vored and perfectly baked cookies 


We are also 


that we have furnished. 


Each cookie is embossed with 
the Trefoil insignia, and care- 
fully packed in special Girl Scout 
packages—ready to do their part 
in helping to make your Girl 
Scout Cookie Week a success. 

If you are interested we shall 
welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss your requirements with you. 


The Company nearer to you 
can give you the better service 
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STUDYING HOW TO STUDY 


What do young people worry most about? 
A recent study of a large group of school girls 
and boys, made under the auspices of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, shed some 
light on that subject. It showed that study 
problems—notably, fear of failure in exami- 
nations—led all other causes of worry. 

Are there any rules that might help us learn 
how to learn? Educators and psychologists 
have turned their attention, increasingly, to 
that problem. Here are certain conclusions 
they've reached: ‘ 

Be sure conditions for study are right. 
Work in air at least reasonably fresh. Good 
light, without glare, is essential. Rooms 
shouldn't be overheated; high temperatures 
blunt the mind’s keen edge. 

We shouldn't study lying prone in bed, or 





slump over, bent almost double, when read- 
ing, or gradually bring a book closer and 
closer to the eyes. Also, we waste energy if 
we read in unnatural, tortured positions. Feet 


shouldn't be twisted around chair legs; 
shoulders shouldn’t be hunched. Muscular 
tension doesn’t help—it hinders. Students 


who frown, clench their fists, or hold their 
breath are only making things harder for 
themselves, tiring themselves unnecessarily. 

To concentrate, we must resolutely put out 
of our minds any thoughts not connected with 
the work in hand. A real interest in the sub- 
ject makes concentration much easier. Educa- 
tors say it's best not to “cram” for examina- 
tions. Sitting up late, amid a whirl of books, 
may leave us with a headache and a deep dis- 
taste for our work. Facts forced into the 
mind in a rush don’t stay there long; they're 
forgotten in a few weeks. 

It will help a lot if we learn how to read 
fast and with understanding. Speedy readers, 
it seems, don't “vocalize’—that is, they don’t 
pronounce the words they're reading, either 
out loud or inaudibly. Poor readers in the 
freshman classes at Columbia are told to “try 
to grasp the meaning from the printed word 
rather than from the sound of the word.”’ Also, 
they're advised to read by groups of words, 
rather than word by word. 

Another point: It’s a good plan, certain col- 
lege professors say, to skim through an exam- 
ination paper from start to finish before start- 


IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


ing to answer any questions. Work from the 
whole to the parts. 

Remember that you must be full of physical 
and mental “pep” to do your best work in 
study, or in an examination. Tired minds and 
bodies usually mean poor marks, 


HE REBUILDS FACES 


Some ten years ago, Jack Dawn, artist and 
sculptor, went to California chemists demand- 
ing a formula for a substance soft as wax, 
elastic as rubber, and sensitive as jelly. He 
wanted this, he explained, for make-up work 
—wanted to transform motion picture actors 
into recognizable historical characters and still 
leave their faces responsive to any emotion 
for which their réles might call. 

When told no such formula existed he set 
out to invent one. After eight years of appli- 
cation he solved the problem, learned to make 
his mysterious “Number Six.” He works 
wonders with it. His method is, first, to make 
a cast of the actor's face; then, guided by a 
photograph or a sketch of the celebrity, or the 
character, that the actor is to portray, he begins 
to build up this cast to achieve a likeness. He 
enlarges the nose, perhaps, or thickens the lips, 
or lifts the cheek bones. Of course he can only 
add. If the actor's face is too long or too wide, 
the casting director has made a mistake which 
can't be rectified. 

When the plaster cast looks like the char- 
acter to be put on the screen, the added bits 
are lifted from the cast, numbered, and moulds 
made of each bit: These moulds are then filled 
with the fluid Number Six. When it has har- 
dened and the moulds are removed, there are 
the parts, light and pliable, ready to be pasted 





on to the actor’s face. Once they are firmly at- 
tached, the player's remodeled countenance 
is at last ready for a coating of the usual 
make-up. 

One of Mr. Dawn's achievements was the 
turning of hundreds of Occidentals into Orien- 
tals for the picture, The Good Earth. His work 
on the face of Luise Rainer, the feminine lead 
in the film, was considered a triumph. (See 
the “before-and-after” sketch.) No wonder 
Hollywood pays him the startling salary of 
two hundred and fifty dollars an hour! 
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A REBORN LAND’S FIRST CITIZEN 


Ireland has long been cursed by turbulence, 
strife. Her people, warm-hearted, loyal, 
laughter-loving, dreamy, have had more than 
their share of suffering. Of late years, though, 
life in Ireland has been calmer, and now it 
looks as if an era of peace and comparative 
prosperity were on its way. The Irish Free 
State is no more. The new state of Eire (pro- 
nounced airy) has had an auspicious begin- 
ning. 

Typical of the new reign of good feeling 
was the selection of Dr. Douglas Hyde as 
Eire’s new president. He is a poet and a 
scholar, a soft-spoken man of peace, and a 
Protestant, though most of the people of the 
former Free State are Catholics, 

President Hyde, we're told, loves quiet 
humor, simple living, and walks in the 
open air. He ‘works steadily, calmly, in moder- 
ation. He almost never worries. These traits 
may partly explain his surprising vigor at an 
advanced age—he is seventy-eight. His only 





regret, when told of his election, was that he 
was not younger. But, straightway, he started 
to lay plans, in collaboration with Eamon de 
Valera, his prime minister, that showed a mind 
still vigorous and an eager, questing spitit. 
These plans may help stimulate trade with 
Great Britain and pour new life into Irish 
agriculture. 

President Hyde was born in Frenchpark, in 
the Province of Connaught—the son of the 
local rector. As a boy he spent much time with 
the peasants*who tended their herds and cut 
turf for their fires on moist green hills near by. 
Talking with them, helping them with their 
cattle, seeing how they lived, he fell in-love 
with simple, old-fashioned Gaelic ways and 
speech. 

Later, at Trinity College, in Dublin, where 
he was a brilliant student, he worked 
further the cause of Irish nationalism and 
Irish culture. Still later, as teacher and writer, 
he led the movement which culminated in his 
founding the influential Gaelic League which 
worked to further the use of the Irish tongue 
and became a rallying point in the fight for 
home rule. 

“I know a good many languages,” he is said 
to have confided once to a friend, “but I dream 
in Irish.” 
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A LITTLE TOWN FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 


The “Town of Liliputa’—doesn't it sound 
like fairyland ?—is to be one of the exhibits in 
the coming New York World’s Fair. The 
dwellers in the little “town” will be a hun- 
dred and seventeen midgets. Everything will 
be built to scale; diminutive houses will be 
provided with furniture suggestive of a toy 
shop. 

The “little people,” as they like to be 
called, will stroll about in gardens of dwarf 
plants, or, if they like, take tiny ponies from 
small stables and have a ride. This only in 
their free time, of course, for most of them are 
trained “‘artists’” and will have regular per- 
formances to give, in which they will offer 
their own specialty acts, dancing, juggling or 
doing acrobatic stunts. 

There will be a Tower of Babel quality 
about Liliputa, since its inhabitants will be 
gathered from twenty-five separate countries. 
Paul Del Rio, born in Madrid, may be part of 
the Spanish contingent. He is eighteen years 
old, nineteen inches high, and weighs twelve 
pounds—is, in fact, the smallest man in the 
world. Incredible though it seems Paul’s 
father is over six feet tall and his mother is 
five feet six. 

Most midgets are the children of normal 
people. The seat of their difficulty—which is 
a lack of growth hormones—lies in a faulty 
functioning of the pituitary gland. 


EVERYBODY'S PLAYING IT 


Softball is indoor baseball's baby—and what 
a baby! Comparatively new, as it is—the first 
official rules were formulated in 1909—some 
eleven million men, women, girls, and boys 
played in softball league games last year, in 
more than four hundred and thirty cities 
throughout the country. 

According to John McCarthy, a sports 
writer who recently made a transcontinental 
tour, softball has swept the States. Fathers, 
mothers, sons, daughters are playing in local 
teams in big towns, little towns, villages, while 
friends and neighbors stand or sit, “rooting,” 
on the side. 

The game was first called, officially, play- 
ground ball. It has had other names. Mush 
ball, kitten ball, diamond ball, indoor-outdoor 
ball are some of them. Its present name is 
expected to stick. 

Here are some of the new game’s advan- 
tages: It requires comparatively little space— 


«hh 


two teams can play at once, for example, on a 
baseball diamond. Not much equipment is 
called for—just a bat and a softball, really, 
though gloves for the catcher and first baseman 
are a good idea, and special shoes help. A 
game—it has seven innings—can be finished in 
about three quarters of an hour—can, in fact, 
be pushed through during the lunch hour. 
This is splendid for industrial towns. It's a 
g00d evening sport, since it can be played 
under arc lights. 

Is it any wonder that upwards of fifty thou- 
sand teams compete each year for a place in 
the national softball tournament? 
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“| POURED A DEATH POTION 
oli FOR MY SICK BABY!” 


LONG ISLAND MOTHER LIVES A 
NIGHTMARE IN DARKENED HOME 

















































ab “Our year old son was se- 
riously ill with whooping 
cough, my husband was down 
with the grippe...and to add 
to my problems I blew the 
electric fuses as I was going 
to bed,” writes Mrs. Camille 
Dearkin of 222-09 135th Ave., 
Springfield Gardens, L. I. 


(2 “I didn’t know how 
to fix the lights and de- 
cided not to disturb my 
husband. He could tell 
me what to do in the 
morning. But I failed to 
think what might hap- 
pen in the dark hours to come... 
that, roused from sleep by my 
baby’s terrible choking cough, I 
would rush into the dark for his 
medicine. 


© “1 fumbled in the 
dark medicine chest 
for the cough syrup 
and a teaspoon, that 
ghastly cough fright- 
ened me so. It seemed 
he must be choking to 
death! My hand shook 
so in the dark I kept 
spilling the medicine, 
and I realized I must 
have light to measure 
a proper dose... so, in 
spite of my panic, I 
took time to get my 
husband’s flashlight. 


O10 theraysof that 
light, I saw in my 
hand, not my child’s 
cough mixture, but a 
bottle of deadly pot- 
sonous disinfectant! 

“Is it any wonder 
that I now write to 
let you know that my 
husband and I have 
fresh DATED ‘Eve- 
ready’ batteries to 
thank for our baby’s 
life. 


(Signed) 
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GAZ ELL Chuintmor CARDS 


Make biggest profits with America’s fastest 
selling 21-folder $1 Christmas assortments. 






HAND KNITTING YARN 


FOR SPORT SUITS a 
Choice new paper stocks, exceptional senti- | COATS — DRESSES 400 B SPECIAL WHITE 
ments, cut-outs, foils, beautiful designs and | SWEATERS — ETC. AMPLES ANGORA $ 00 
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trial order will convince you. Specialists for over 25 Yrs. 
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“BEWARE OF A DARK MAN” 


fields. Uncle Fred went with us, and when 
we got there we parked the car and got horses 
and rode over the plantation, following the 
dirt roads. Except for the mosquitoes, it was 
a lot like I had pictured it. We rode past 
a bayou fringed with cypress trees that were 
draped in gray Spanish moss. If you will be- 
lieve me, we saw on the bank of the bayou 
an alligator. He slid into the water as we 
approached, and I nearly fell off my horse 
with excitement. The swampy rice fields 
were green and steam- 
ing with heat, the sugar 
cane nodded in the slow 
breeze, the Negro field 
hands were singing a 
mournful tune. It made 
me think of some of 
the scenes in Showboat. 
Suddenly I had a sharp 
pang of homesickness 
for the limestone hills 
of Tennessee, and for 
the sight of sheep graz- 
ing on rolling blue- 
grass meadows. 

In the afternoon we 
went to the airport 
with George, who is 
Lucinda’s only brother. 
I know it is bad taste 
to criticize people you 
have visited, but George 
was certainly a trial to 
me. He is the most 
conceited boy I have 
ever seen. Lucinda says 
that is because he is the only son and there 
are five daughters. George is only a fresh- 
man, but he pretends to know so much you'd 
think he had a Ph. D. He wears the most 
collegiate clothes, too, and talks .in an an- 
noying, superior drawl. But we had to go 
with him that afternoon because he was go- 
ing in his car, and we had no other way. 
Terry O'Neal had telephoned that he was out 
at the airport with his plane, and he would 
take us up. 

“Terry is far better looking than Nelson 
Eddy,”’ Lucinda told me, ‘“‘but sort of that 
type, only much younger. Tall, blond, and 
angelic looking. It’s quite unselfish of me 
to let you meet him.” 

Naturally, my mind leaped back to what 
the fortune teller had said. On my long 
and dangerous journey, I was going to meet 
a tall, fair, good young man. Wasn't that 
the most remarkable thing you ever heard 
of? When we drove up, Lucinda whispered, 
“There he is, leaning against the propeller 
of his plane.” 

Truthfully, he looked like one of King 
Arthur's knights, only in place of a plumed 
helmet, of course, he wore a leather one. 
And in place of shining armor, he wore a 
rather dirty flying suit of khaki. He came 
over to our car when we stopped and Lu- 
cinda introduced him to me. He took us to 
get a cold drink, and then he asked me if 
I'd ever seen New Orleans from the air. I 
hadn't, of course, so Lucinda told him to 
take me first. There was only room in his 
little plane for one passenger. 

At first we had a lovely time. If you have 
never been up, you can’t think how peaceful 
and remote you feel when you see the earth 
sinking into space and growing quite small 
and unimportant looking, and you go higher 





and higher into the blue, winging your way 
like a bird. 

But pretty soon Terry must have decided 
to show me what an accomplished pilot he 
was. Anyway, he began to stunt. I was 
rather terrified, and in a mercenary moment 
I remembered that my traveler's insurance 
didn’t protect me while in a plane. He would 
dive toward the earth and my heart would 
rise into my throat, then he would “give her 
the gun,” and the engine would roar like a 
cataract and we would 
go zooming over in a 
loop-the-loop. I had a 
belt fastened around 
me, of course, and I had 
on a parachute. Once 
I had a wild impulse 
to jump out and get to 
earth that way, but I 
thought—what if the 
*chute wouldn't open? 
So I clung to my seat 
and didn’t say anything. 
I supposed he was risk- 
ing his life and mine, 
too, in an effort to make 
me have a good time. 
Now I know he did it 
for meanness. 

The last time we 
dived, I shut my eyes 
because I didn’t see how 
we could fail to hit 
Lake Pontchartrain, and, 
after all, the plane was 
not an amphibian. But 
we zoomed up again, and then he said, “We're 
about out of gas. We'd better drop in at the 
port and fill up.” 

I didn’t know if he meant that when we 
got some gas we'd take another flight. But 
as soon as that plane landed, I scrambled out; 
and all the king’s horses and all the king's 
men could not have got me back in it again. 

Lucinda said, “Darling, you look simply 
pooped.” 

Then George sauntered up. 
he said, ‘‘did he initiate you?” 

“I think that was the general idea,” I re- 
plied coldly. 

A few days after that, when I didn’t have 
to wear any kind of dressing on my scalp, 
Lucinda gave a little dance for me. She in- 
vited Bruce and Terry and a lot of other boys 
and girls. 

Uncle Fred’s house is old and dilapidated, 
white plaster over brick, with wrought-iron 
trimmings. On the second floor is the ball- 
room in which they say Rachel and Andrew 
Jackson danced, after the battle of New Or- 
leans. In spite of the fact that the plaster 
needs some repairs it is a beautiful room, 
and we decorated it for the dance with mag- 
nolias, white roses, and Jackson vine. 

Lucinda is not so very pretty, ordinarily, 
but that night she looked like a belle of the 
Civil War period, in a stiff taffeta dress with 
big pink roses painted on it. I thought I 
looked right nice, too, in my yellow chiffon. 
I was very much excited because Bruce was 
coming, and Terry, too. I thought Terry 
might be quite nice, so long as he was on 
the ground. 

He came that evening in tails, looking too, 
too handsome for words. But at ten-thirty, 
when we began dancing, Bruce hadn't come. 
We had a five-piece Negro orchestra, and 


“Well, Luce,” 
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they knew all about swing. I guess the 
ghosts of Rachel and Andrew were aston- 
ished to see us doing the Big Apple in that 
same room where they had danced the minuet, 
Because I was the honor guest, I had a grand 
rush. I kept hoping to see Bruce in the 
crowd, but at midnight when we had sup- 
per, he still hadn't come. 

Speaking of supper, have you ever eaten 
any party food in New Orleans? We had 
creamed fresh oysters, deviled crab, guava 
jelly, French rolls, avocado pear salad, and 
strong black coffee, positively the best food 
I have ever tasted. Aunt Jenny is a real 
artist where food is concerned. 

Well, I was eating supper with a red- 
headed boy from Gulfport, called Sandy 
Beach (I think his real name was Sandford 
Shores) and we were sitting in a bay window 
in the dining room. I guess Terry didn't 
see us, we were sort of screened by some 
hibiscus plants; anyway, I will give him credit 
for not knowing we could hear every word 
he said. He was talking to a girl from New 
York, and I think he was trying to impress 
her with the fact that he, too, was a cosmo- 
politan and not a provincial type. She asked 
him if it was true he had a plane, and he 
said yes. She said, “How about taking me 
up sometime?” 

He said, ‘Surest thing you know. I guess 
you won't get scared, will you? I took upa 
little country girl from Tennessee last week, 
and the poor kid was as white as that dress 
you're wearing when she got out.” 

Well, I was choking, simply choking with 
rage. I wanted to walk right out and say, 
in front of everybody, “Terry O'Neal, I've 
been up dozens of times with Ken Murray, 
and he is a far better flyer than you, and he 
says I would make a grand pilot if I had 
some lessons.” And I wanted to tell him 
what I had heard one of the mechanics say 
after he had landed that day. He just looked 
at Terry and shook his head. “That boy is 
all mixed up,” he muttered. ‘He thinks he 
is either Peter Pan, or the Angel Gabriel.” 

But of course I didn’t say anything. 1 
just swallowed hard and kept on talking to 
Sandy about collecting butterflies, which is 
his hobby. 

When we had finished eating, I excused 
myself and went to the dressing room. | 
was mad because of what Terry had said, and 
disappointed because Bruce hadn't come; | 
had torn my new dress on a piece of Jackson 
vine, and my new slippers hurt my feet. | 
had a childish impulse to cry, but of course 
I couldn't cry, after all that had been done 
to make me happy. But I had to be alone a 
few minutes, so I slipped out through 4 
French window onto the balcony that over 
hangs the rose garden. 

I leaned on the iron balustrade and watched 
the white moon climbing high, and I thought 
about how many girls had stood on this bal- 
cony and watched the moon, and how now 
they were old, or dead and forgotten. ! 
thought how, before many years, I would 
old, too, and other young girls would be 
dancing inside, or leaning on the balustrade. 
I thought how short life is, and how sad. 

Then I started. A man was coming through 
the garden. I wondered if he were an im 
poster, or somebody trying to crash the dance. 
He stopped under the balcony. Then he be- 
gan strumming away at an imaginary guitat 
and singing (Continued on page 46) 
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HAPPY ACRES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 








Such brisk, snappy mornings. Such warm 
middays. In a corner of the granary Martha 
had rigged up a brooder for her baby chick- 
ens; from a lighted lantern, which radiated 
steady heat, she stretched a gray blanket tent- 
wise. At midday she could open the window 
and let the sun shine in on them, but at 
dusk they huddled gratefully close to the 
lantern’s warmth. 

There was so much to do. In the garden 
peas were blooming, carrots and beets were 
forming. But so were the weeds flourishing. 
It took Dakin and Martha a good hour every 
morning to keep abreast of them. 

Chatty’s whole life was bound up in the 
sheep. She'd have gone hungry herself, 
rather than slight the oats and barley ration 
of one of the ewes, or Damascus II. When the 
sheep grazed on the low bottom land, Chatty 
had only to appear and thump the tin pan in 
which she measured out their grain and 
call, “Baa, baa, black sheep,”’ for them to 
come running toward her. 

“Miss Hamm’ had lambed; her lamb was 
a frisky and arrogant little buck which Dakie 
named Hamlet. On Mother's Day, in May, 
“Grandma” gave birth to twins, one of 
which was frail and unassertive. Chatty wor- 
ried over this lamb and its not sucking as 
vigorously as its twin. Many of its feedings 
she personally supervised, keeping the 
stronger twin at a distance with her crutch. 
Second Star, the injured lamb, was almost as 
adept in getting around with her front leg in 
splints as Chatty herself was on her crutches. 


THE new succulent grass on which the cow, 

Pearl, fed brought up her milk supply. 
Even though the McGrails were butter-eaters, 
Martha cut down on them so she could trade 
butter at the store for staples. Every other 
day the family went butterless. 

Chatty and Hank (for Hank, listing in his 
corn, was often there) pretended they were 
in the Schef home. “Hey, Ma,” Chatty would 
demand of Martha, “hand over the beans.” 

“Can't be wasting time with witless folks,” 
Hank would say, squinting at the sun. “Got 
to get my corn in by sundown.” 

They heard of a wedding over in the Hay 
Gulch region at which a “fiddler” was wanted. 
Dakin practiced diligently on his violin. Mrs. 
Gunnage, picking over a mess of greens, left 
off her sulks long enough to coach him. “No, 
it goes more like— 

“Here comes the bride—dramatic like— 

"Tra-la-la-la-”’ 

Hank drove him over, the evening of the 
wedding, and they didn’t return the next 
morning until breakfast time. Dakin had 
received three dollars, a big piece of wed- 
ding cake, and the promise of a setting of 
duck eggs. No man bringing home his first 
Pay check was any prouder than he. “If peo- 
ple just got married oftener, I could support 
the family,’ he beamed. 

Martha, remembering that awful morning 
when Mrs. Dittmar had mentioned the new 
clothes she could buy for Dakin, invested a 
goodly share of the three dollars in a pair 
of pants for him. He always referred to them 
Proudly as “my wedding pants.” 

And so, under May suns, May showers, 
May winds, they worked. It helped the 
anxious watching of the sky, the anxious 
thoughts that would push up at night, to 
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be always busy during the day, always tired 
at night. 

They were just about to sit down to 
dinner one day when Dakin, starting out the 
door after fresh water, said, “Here comes 
Hank—walking.” When Hank walked, it 
meant that he had cut across the bottom land 
of the creek and the field between Happy 
Acres and Antelope, and it usually meant 
that he hadn't wanted “the missus’’ to know 
he came. Even taking his own rattly car 
elicited questions from her. 

Chatty let out a groan at sight of his 
troubled face. ‘Hank, if you're bringing 
more bad news—” 

“I don’t know whether it’s bad or not.” 

“Then it must be awful,” Chatty said. 

“Hush, Chatty, and let him tell us,” 
Martha urged. 

Hank looked questioningly at Mrs. Gun- 
nage, but that person showed no signs of 
leaving. Chatty cried, “Hurry up and tell 
us!” 

Hank plunged into it. Mrs. Dittmar and 
Dr. Alex Desjardines had held a meeting and 
decided that, as long as the McGrail children 
had no adult relative and Martha was not yet 
of age, the court would have to appoint a 
guardian to manage their affairs for them. 

“And I knew doggoned well what that 
meant—that ‘manage their affairs’ stuff. They 
were there in our hall at home talking about 
it, and I—I knew I had to do something. I 
thought fast and I was so desperate that I 
spoke right up and told them that you did 
have a relative, and a very influential one—a 
cousin Dakin, who is a great geologist; and 
that he was coming out here to stay with you 
and ‘manage your affairs’ for you until your 
father came back from his trip.” 


“Oh, migosh!"" exploded Chatty. 

“Chatty, it was you yourself told me about 
this Cousin Dakin, and your mother com- 
posing that piece Dakie plays about the black 
ram. I guess Dakie had already told the 
missus about it, too, for I could see her 
flatten down when I sprung this Cousin 
Dakin stuff on her.” 

“Oh, migosh!"’ repeated Chatty. 

Hank looked around at their dazed con- 
sternation. “You do have a Cousin Dakin, 
don't you? He hasn't died, has he?” 

“No, I don’t think he’s dead,” Martha 
admitted, “but we've never even seen him. It 
was his mother who raised our mother. But 
they didn’t want her to marry Father be- 
cause he was a barnstorming aviator. I 
guess it was sort of a ‘Go, and never darken 
our door again.” But Mother wrote to him 
after Dakin was born, to tell him she'd 
named her first boy after him—”" 

“And he never answered her letter. That 
ought to show you how he felt,"’ Mrs. Gun- 
nage put in grimly. 

“I'll bet he did answer it—I almost know 
he did,’ Chatty said. 

Martha mused, “I wish I knew whether he 
did or not—I just sort of remember some- 
thing about us moving and having some 
trouble -with forwarding addresses. Mother 
always planned to get in touch with him 
here, but you know she was proud, and she 
kept waiting till we got things fixed up. 
And then, when Mother died, things were so 
—so awful—and we were all so bewildered 
and upset that we didn’t even let him know 
about it.” 

“But you know his name and where he 
lives, don’t you?” Hank persisted. 

“His name is (Continued on page 42) 








OU may have seen the ruins of James- 

town, Virginia, and if you haven't actual- 
ly been in that section of the country, you 
will probably know the picture of this fa- 
mous spot. Gertrude Crownfield has chosen, 
as the scene of her new book, the colony of 
Virginia during the days of King Charles II 
when Sir William Berkeley exercised his ar- 
bitrary and tyrannous rule as Governor of 
Virginia. She calls it Strong Hearts and Bold 
(J. B. Lippincott), and Marguerite de Angeli 
has done a charming frontispiece in color of 
Cicely Northcote, the gray-eyed, curly-haired 
gitl of fifteen who is the heroine. Through 
her eyes you will learn of the dangers that 
beset the early tobacco planters who lived 
in luxurious homes along the James River; 
and how the celebrated Nathaniel Bacon 
(who organized a company of men from the 
Virginia colony to subdue the troublesome 
Indians) proved his qualities of leadership. 
Often our military heroes are thought of as 
being exceptional fighters only, so it is in- 
teresting to learn that, in addition, Bacon 
deserved the reputation of being the most 
accomplished man in Virginia. 

You will discover that Cicely had real 
qualities of bravery. She was not afraid to 
leave her home on the James River, to sail 
on the sloop Angus to Jamestown accom- 
panied only by Annis, her middle-aged serv- 
ing woman. Her mission was to seek the 
help of Governor Berkeley for protection 
against the savages. Cicely never dreamed, 
when she left her comfortable home at En- 
derly after her father had been captured by 
the Indians, that, because of her friendship 
with Big Eagle, an Indian, she would be 
able to warn Nathaniel Bacon of a danger 
that meant certain death, or that she would 
see Jamestown burned to the ground. Cicely, 
you will find, is a lovable girl possessed of 
a heart that was “‘strong and bold.” 

Peace Pipes at Portage (Stokes), by Ada C. 
Darby, tells of dangers from the Indians in 
the days after the War of 1812, in the coun- 
try around old St.Louis on the Mississippi 
River. You will meet a famous historical 
character, William Clark, explorer and In- 
dian councilor. Another person, beloved in 
American history and by all Girl Scouts, about 
whom you will read in this book, is Sakak- 
awea, the Bird Woman, a fourteen-year-old 
Indian girl, who guided Lewis and Clark 
through the Northwest wilderness when they 
were deserted by Charbonneau. William 
Clark and Sakakawea were dearly beloved 
by Jean Baptiste, whom Clark had taken as 
his own son when he was a tiny baby; Jean 
loved to hear stories of the faithful Indian 
gitl who had led his hero and Captain Lewis 
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across the unexplored country to the ocean. 

While you read, you will almost see and 
hear the strange sights and sounds of the 
woods. One thing that Jean saw was a 
group of funny brown animals, otters, playing 
on an ice slide. They were coasting like a 
lot of boys enjoying a game. Jean knew the 
forest sounds well; because of his knowledge 
of the woods and the Indians, he saved his 
own scalp and that of William Clark. To 
make the story still more intriguing, there 
is a mystery—who were Jean’s father and 
mother ? 

The Miniature’s Secret, a Story of Old 
Cambridge (Appleton-Century), a new book 
by Hildegarde Hawthorne, takes you to New 
England in the 1850's. The Longfellows 
were living in Cambridge in those days. You 
will enjoy reading about the party at their 
home when the Jamieson twins played ‘‘musi- 
cal chairs” and “‘forfeits’’ before tea. Going 
to another party at the Thoreau homestead, 
the twins and Patience meet Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. You will feel, after reading the 
book, as though you had had a stroll down 
the fine old streets, looking at the white-por- 
ticoed houses back of the hawthorn hedges. 

In the search for the secret of the minia- 
ture, Patience goes to Boston and, while there, 
she visits the Alcotts. Yes, Louisa Alcott 
greets her at the door! 

You may be wondering why Hildegarde 
Hawthorne chose Cambridge as the setting 
for a story. One answer is that Miss Haw- 
thorne is the granddaughter of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and that, through her own family 
traditions, she has first-hand knowledge of 
the men and women who live again in this 
book. Reginald Birch made the pictures. 


T° SOME of you, Vasco da Gama may be 
only a name in the history of discovery, but 
if you have an opportunity to read He Went 
With Vasco da Gama (Houghton, Mifflin), 
written by Louise Andrews Kent, the discov- 
erer will become real to you, and you will 
experience some of the romance and adven- 
ture of his marvelous expedition. Astrologers’ 
prophesies were listened to by kings in those 
days—and it was on the advice of an as- 
trologer that King Manuel of Portugal or- 
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dered Vasco and Paulo to take full command 
over the ships that were to discover India by 
sailing south. Nicolau Coelho was named 
captain of the third ship. Two boys went 
along on the voyage, a cheerful red-headed 
Irish lad, Shane O'Connor, and his friend, 
Joan Coelho, but Rachel, the daughter of Sen- 
nor Zacutos, the astrologer, and Luisa, Joan’s 
sister, had to be left behind. Luisa, whom 
you meet in the midst of a sword fight, is a 
dramatic person. Living in convents was not 
to her liking and, though she is far from be- 
ing a gentle lady, Shane decides that he pre- 
fers her lively banter to the sweet voice of 
fair-haired Senhorita Catarina de Ataide. 

On the voyage—which finally brought them, 
through storms and mutiny, back to Portugal 
—the boys had more adventures than they 
bargained for. The treasure of spices they 
carried were valuable enough to make even 
glum King Manuel decide the expedition 
was a success. 

Of course, not many of us can go adven- 
turing to undiscovered countries, but, in The 
Cottage at Bantry Bay (Viking), written by 
Hilda van Stockum, you will find that even 
a trip across the mountain to sell a donkey to 
Farmer Flynn can be an adventure when it 
is Michael and Brigid who do the traveling. 
You will feel at home with the O’Sullivans 
in their little cottage in Ireland. Besides 
Father and Mother, Brigid and Michael, there 
are the twins who are always doing some- 
thing unexpected. And Paddy the Piper 
who brings music and romance and good 
times. 

Do you know that the second annual chil- 
dren’s book festival granted awards to two 
prize books in May? The Hobbit (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin), by J. R. R. Tolkien, and Iron 
Duke (Harcourt, Brace), by John R. Tunis, 
were the winning books. The Hobbit is con- 
cerned with hobbits, who are “small people, 
smaller than dwarfs (and they have no 
beards), but very much larger than Lillipu- 
tians.”. There is little or no magic about 
them, except the ordinary, everyday sort that 
helps them to disappear quietly and quickly 
when large stupid people come blundering 
along, making a noise like elephants which 
they can hear a mile off. 

Iron Duke is a college story. Jim Well- 
ington goes to Harvard. He has been a 
hero in the small city where his father is 
locally prominent. He isn’t conceited, but 
he believes that he will make the freshman 
football squad and, in time, be picked for 
the Circle to which his father belonged. He 
does win his place among his fellows. It 
is a lifelike story, and I believe you will en- 
joy it along with your brothers. 
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DO YOU WANT TO BE A LIBRARIAN? 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 





desire to understand and serve people would 
necessarily be prime requisites in a librarian. 

The small and medium-sized libraries try 
to give their communities the same kind of 
services that are performed by the large pub- 
lic libraries. Im small libraries, as in small 
households and small businesses, there is less 
specialization, and one person is sometimes 
required to do many things that are a part of 
the library's program. There are compensa- 
tions for working in small libraries, however. 
You become acquainted with all phases of the 
work, and you have a better opportunity to 
know your readers. If you work in a small 
library, it is necessary to be resourceful, 
scholarly, and of a social mind. 

There is a tendency to stress rural library 
service. In country or regional library work, 
the librarian serves the rural areas by means 
of library stations and schools. The “bookmo- 
bile” is often the means of carrying books di- 
rectly to the people in remote places. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority libraries are out- 
standing examples of what rural library serv- 
ice may be. You must not love the comforts 
of city life too well if you choose the ruraf 
service—but you will find the work satisfying. 
Who can measure the value of taking a group 
of books to an isolated farmhouse where they 
will provide reading for a family who other- 
wise would have nothing ? 

College, university, and public school 
librarians serve the institutions with which 


they are connected. Book ordering, cata- 
loging, reference, book circulation, advisory 
service, book displays, are all part of the 


library's program. In each type of institu- 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 
dugout canoes and totem poles. From the 
stringy fiber of its inner bark, they made 


blankets, rope, and thatched roofs. The arbor 
vitae is very common in cultivation nowadays, 
especially in tall, thick hedges around yards 
and along the driveways of fine country 
homes. It is low and rather spindle-shaped, 
like the red cedar. Its leaves are tiny, flat 
scales. It bears small cones. 

Then there is the bald cypress which grows 
out of the waters of Southern swamps. It is 
called “bald’’ because it loses its needles in 
winter. You cannot fail to recognize a bald 
cypress by its great swollen “knee” just 
above the waterline. This just about finishes 
our list of coniferous trees found in Ameri- 
ca to-day. All of these trees resemble the 
trees that grew here in the age of reptiles. 
Their ancestors lived in the world much 
earlier than the ancestors of oaks and other 
deciduous trees. 

Now suppose that, when you're through 
teading this, you decide to go for a walk to 
see how many coniferous trees you can recog- 
nize. You will look for tissue wrappings 
about the bundles of needles on pine trees; 
and count the dozen or more needles in 
single tufts on a larch tree in the swamp. 
You will examine the gray berries and the 
two kinds of leaves on a red cedar tree grow- 
ing on a dry, sandy hill. But—suppose that 
while you are out walking it starts to rain! 
You will want to find shelter under a tree— 
though you wouldn't do that, of course, if 
this rain we are talking about should be a 


tion, the librarian aims to supply the books 
that are necessary for the students and in- 
structors. They are concerned with making 
books indispensable to students throughout 
life. In all types of school libraries, work is 
with a more limited group of people than in 
public libraries. 

A whole group of special librarians are 
finding employment in radio studios, banks, 
newspaper offices, museums, business houses, 
art institutions, science laboratories, law firms, 
and various branches of social welfare work. 
The special librarian must gather books and 
periodicals that are needed by a comparative- 
ly small or specialized group of persons. For 
example, the librarian in a bank marks the 
articles in newspapers and magazines that 
the bankers want to see in connection with 
their business. The librarian must familiar- 
ize herself with the field of literature with 
which her institution is concerned. She is 
constantly on the lookout for anything new 
on the subject that appears in print, or for 
anything rare that the library needs to round 
out its collection. 

If you think you would like to prepare 
yourself for any of the possible positions that 
exist in libraries, it would be well to take 
stock of your assets, to see if you possess, or 
wish to cultivate, the personal traits that have 
been mentioned as essential. In planning 
your college course, you should seek breadth 
of view and an introduction to many fields of 
knowledge. Foreign languages, history, lit- 
erature, science, sociology, psychology, and 
economics are all important. Make the most 
of every opportunity to take part in the ac- 
tivities of high school and college life. If 
you can be an all-round student, it will be 
easier for you to (Continued on page 45) 


MURMURING PINES 


thunder shower. A hemlock or other ever- 
green tree will be best to shelter under, 
though almost any tree has enough leaves to 
keep you dry. And that is curious, when you 
stop to think about it, because, if it is always 
dry under a tree, how do the roots manage to 
get enough water out of the soil to keep the 
tree healthy and growing? 

If you want to find the answer to that 
for yourself, just move out a bit while it's 
still raining, until you are under the tips of 
the farthest branches—it is like standing 
under the dripping eaves of a house. All of 
the rain that falls on the whole tree spatters 
down from one leaf to another until it finally 
pours upon the ground in a regular stream at 
the edge of the widest, lowest branches. And 
right at this wettest point is where trees 
have all of their tiny feeding roots. The 
powerful, woody roots which anchor trees in 
the ground don’t take up water and food. The 
delicate rootlets which do this all-important 
work are found in a ring about the tree just 
where the heaviest drip of rain comes. 

There is another interesting thing about 
the roots of certain plants, evergreen trees in 
particular. Nearly all evergreens have minute 
plants attached to their roots. These mi- 
nute plants, known as fungi, are something 
like bread mold. Their delicate fibers grow 
into the wood of the tree's roots and take 
food from them. But they pay handsomely 
for this. The strands of fungus which grow 


out into the soil soak up water there, and pass | 


it in to the tree for its own use. Some kinds 
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it into the tree for its own use. Some kinds 
of plants have depended on furgus plants for 
water gathering for so many ages that they 
no longer develop feeding rootlets of their 
own. These plants cannot live in any soil 
unless the fungus is present in it, too. Scien- 
tists believe that this may be the reason why 
many coniferous trees die, on being trans- 
planted, unless a ball of earth is moved 
with them. 

As I said before, coniferous trees aren’t 
any real kin to broad-leaved evergreens like 
mountain laurel and holly. The broad-leaved 
evergreens don't bear, cones. But all ever- 
greens are alike in having thick, leathery 
leaves. Think of all the evergreen plants you 
know, and see if this isn’t true. The reason 
for their leathery texture is that when bleak, 
drying winds blow in winter, thin, soft leaves 
would be dried out from loss ef water. De- 
ciduous trees like maples escape this disaster 
by dropping their thin leaves in autumn. But 
nature has given all evergreen leaves a thick 
overcoat made of material like your finger 
nails to keep them from drying out, and to 
enable the tree to keep its leaves all year. 

Coniferous trees have still another trick to 
cut down the loss of water. They have 
gradually reduced the size of their leaves 
through the ages until now they wear only 
needles, as we have said; and these needles, 
in a good many coniferous trees, are gray, 
or silvery, especially on the underside. This 
silveriness results from a second overcoat of 
a waxy substance. Of course needles don’t 
stay on evergreen trees forever. The old 
ones die and fall off just like any other leaves, 
but they do this gradually, at all seasons. We 
do not realize that evergreens shed their 
leaves until we see the thick, fragrant carpet 
of needles in a pine or spruce forest. One 
reason why coniferous trees are planted 
around great reservoirs, instead of broad- 
leaved trees, is because their tiny leaves are 
shed gradually and therefore don’t foul the 
water, the way a fall of big leaves would. 

Whenever we think of plants, we think of 
flowers. Most trees don’t have gay flowers. 
The “flowers” of coniferous trees are a lot 
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Dakin Lang and he lives in Colorado 
Springs,’ Martha said. 

“Colorado Springs is only about seventy- 
five miles from Denver,” Hank told them. 

“He's a well-known geologist,” Martha 
went on. “Mother kept a page out of some 
scientific magazine that had a picture of him 
addressing a meeting about—oh, I can’t re- 
member!—but it was some rare metal he 
found in Chile.” 

They talked on and finally, out of their 
very desperation, they decided to drive up to 
Colorado Springs and put their case before 
Cousin Dakin, and ask him to come out and 
live with them long enough to stand off the 
Wolf Pack. “Just until Father comes back, 
or until I'm eighteen in October,” Martha 
said. 

Mrs. Gunnage contributed her usual wet 
blanket remark. ‘I certainly wouldn't be 
foisting myself on anyone, when he didn’t 
even care enough to write to me.” 

“He did write to us,’ Chatty said. “I 
remember.”” But Martha knew that Chatty 
was saying this only to get the best of Mrs. 
Gunnage. 

She murmured, “He’s Mother's cousin— 
he'd have to be partly nice.” 

The following two days were a furor of 
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like those of corn, which has “tassels” on 
one part of the plant and “roasting ears” on 
another. Early in spring, when bright green 
shoots are springing out all over coniferous 
trees, these develop long dangling tassels at 
the ends of their twigs. These tassels are the 
fathers of the year’s crop of pine seeds. Pollen 
from them is blown through the air in great 
quantities. In the North Woods this is called 
the sulphur snow. Some of the pollen grains 
fall on tiny cones which are developing lower 
on the branches. These little roundish cones 
are the mothers of the year’s crop of seeds. 
The pollen grains unite with the germ cells in 
the cones, and then the cones start to grow and 
the seeds start developing inside them. The 
cones of a good many trees continue grow- 
ing for several years before their seeds are 
ripe. When the time comes, though, the scales 
of all cones crack apart and let the wingéd 
seeds out to be blown off by the wind. 

Some kinds of coniferous seeds are edible. 
Pifion pine “nuts” are gathered by Indians 
for shipment to New York markets. Many 
wild creatures live through the winter by 
ripping the oily seeds out of spruce cones. 
One kind of odd Northern bird, the crossbill, 
has the two halves of its bill crossed, an 
arrangement for tweaking the seeds out of 
cones more conveniently. 

Coniferous trees have contributed a great 
deal to make people comfortable and happy. 
The white pine is of great commercial im- 
portance. It grows to be a giant tree whose 
wood is soft enough to work easily, but is 
very strong. Many things, from match sticks 
to houses, are made of white pine wood. One 
tree, growing in the Northwest, is generally 
used for the masts of ships because its trunk 
is always tall, straight, light, and springy, so 
it will not crack off in high winds. This is 
the Douglas fir. Cypress wood is much used 
for building docks, since it is light and 
tough and will last many lifetimes, even 
under water. 

The greatest coniferous forests in the world 
are found in our land, but these are only a 
shadow of the vast forests that once were here. 
Think of such silly little things as pencils 
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planning and carrying out plans. The front 
bedroom should be made ready for Cousin 
Dakin. They washed its odd-shaped win- 
dows, mopped the floor, shifted mattresses 
about so that Cousin Dakin should have an 
unlumpy one, shifted curtains so that Cousin 
Dakin should have an un-holey pair. If only 
they had things nicer! Mother had so wanted 
to prove to Cousin Dakin that she'd done 
exceptionally well in marrying her aviator. 
Her pride seemed transmitted to Martha. She 
stayed up late that night and varnished the 
floor, worked till her eyes fell shut to make 
a new cushion for the upholstered chair 
which should sit by the window. 

It was decided that Martha and Dakin 
should drive up to Colorado Springs to put 
the proposition before Cousin Dakin. 

“If you’re figuring on making a good im- 
pression,” counseled Chatty, “‘don’t take 
Tommy Tucker. Even a hardy geologist 
couldn’t cotton up to a kid with dead min- 
nows in one hand and the other hand hold- 
ing up his cowboy pants. And I'll stay home. 
I'm not the kind that wins people's hearts.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,’’ Martha chided 
her. : 

They would start early in the morning. A 
hundred and thirty miles to Denver, an extsa 
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and fence posts. The business of making 
these two things has nearly wiped out red 
cedar trees for commercial purposes. Pencil 
manufacturers are now having to cut down 
incense cedar trees in California to get suit- 
able wood for pencil making, because the 
Eastern red cedars have been about used up, 
from the commercial standpoint. It is quite 
all right for lumbermen to cut down trees 
to make money and to make people comfort. 
able, but I think new trees should be planted 
in place of the ones cut down. Unless this is 
done, you can readily see what will become 
of our forests. The spruce and fir trees which 
make up the great forests of Canada and the 
northern States are being used up rapidly to 
furnish pulp for making paper. 

You know the pungent odor which all 
coniferous trees give off. This comes from 
the aromatic resin in their sap. This fragrant 
oil is beneficial to coniferous trees in pro- 
tecting them from insects, and cedar chests 
are used by people to keep moths away from 
woolen clothes. But the fragrance of the 
coniferous trees doesn’t protect them from 
men. Men kill trees to get turpentine, balsam, 
oil of juniper, and many other materials. Once 
a tree is cut down, scientists think the frag- 
rant resin may harm the species’ chance to 
survive, for pine and other coniferous trees 
never send up shoots from cut-down stumps, 
the way deciduous trees do. Perhaps this is 
because of the thick, strangling sap. 

Coniferous trees cannot be propagated 
readily by rooting cuttings in sand, as decid- 
uous trees can. About the only way they 
can be propagated is by planting seeds. It 
might be fun for you to gather a few pine or 
spruce cones, or some red cedar berries, when 
they ripen a few weeks from now, and plant 
their seeds. Or your Girl Scout leader, or 
teacher, could probably get some seedling 
trees free from the United States Bureau of 
Forestry at Washington, or from your State 
Department of Conservation. You and your 
friends might plant these on the school 
grounds, or near your camp, where you will 
have the satisfaction of watching them grow 
from year to year. 
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seventy-five to Colorado Springs. Hank was 
worried about that left rear tire. “It might 


last for a thousand miles, or it might go out 
on you any minute.” 

They worked until late, doing last-minute 
things—hunting for the lost caster out of the 
bed and finally having to prop it up with a 
block of wood, rewashing and starching and 
ironing the curtain tie-back that had dropped 
into the mop water. They walked on tiptoes 
on the newly-varnished floor. Dakin’s cor- 
duroys must bé mended, too. Martha trimmed 
off a surplus of Dakin’s dark hair. She 
hunted a long time for a blue yarn that would 
even part way match her blue sweater with 
the elbows out. 

There now, everything was ready for 
morning. Dakin wound the alarm clock, set 
it for a quarter to four. Martha slumped on 
the edge of her bed, yawning, as she damp- 
ened her wind-roughened hair, combed it, 
and twisted it up on round wire curlers. This 
was a “curl season,” the fashions said. 

She was too exhausted even to rehearse 
for perhaps the fiftieth time what she planned 
to say to their mother’s Cousin Dakin, the 
eminent geologist, who might feel kindly to- 
ward them—and who, again, might not. 

(To be continued) 
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This adorable Snow White Doll is thirteen inches 
tall and she has real ebony-black curly hair. She is 
dressed in a darling ivory rayon taffeta dress and 
cherry velvet cape and bodice. Her dress and slip are 
made so you can undress her—and make her an en- 
tire new wardrobe if you like. Her shoes and stocks 
ings come off, too! Her Magic Fyes move to the 
right and to the left, as well as open and close. 








HERE ARE ALL THE 


Tell girls how much you enjoy your 
subscription to THE AMERICAN 


EASY DIRECTIONS 


years for $2.00), send us the four 
new names and addresses, together 














GIRL—then go with the girls to 
their mothers and let them order 
subscriptions for themselves through 
you. 


When you have secured four such 
subscriptions (they may be 8 months 
for $1.00, or 1 year for $1.50, or 2 


with the money you have received 
for the subscriptions. (The subscrip- 
tions must be sold to persons living 
outside your own home.) Delivery 
of the Snow White Doll will be 
prompt—allow a week or ten days 
from the day the four subscriptions 
reach our address given below. 














14 West 49th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ADDRESS: DEPARTMENT D, THE AMERICAN GIRL 











THE FRONTISPIECE PAINTING 


EDMOND, OKLAHOMA: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL only a few months, but I 
just can’t wait another minute to tell you how 
I love it. I like. the covers by Orson Lowell, 
and I mustn't forget to say how lovely the 
frontispiece paintings are. 

Of the stories, those about Lucy Ellen are 
my favorites, closely followed by the Midge 
series. Bushy and Lofty are simply grand, 
also. 

Beatrice Pierce's etiquette articles are very 
interesting and helpful, and so are the articles 
by Hazel Rawson Cades. 

As for the departments, A Penny for Your 
Thoughts, and In Steps with the Times are 
the very first things I read in each issue. I am 
perfectly truthful when I say that I think THE 
AMERICAN GiRL is the best magazine that I 
have ever read. 

Virginia Carson 


BETSY ENJOYS THE STAMP PAGE 


ORLEANS, VERMONT: I think THE AMERICAN 
GirL is a swell magazine. Last August I re- 
ceived a year’s subscription for a birthday gift. 

The House by the Road, was a grand serial. 
My friend let me take the whole set of maga- 
zines in which it was published. I was very 
glad that I didn’t have to wait a whole month 
between the installments. 

The Midge stories are always clever and 
Bobo Witherspoon is a very good remedy for 
a case of the blues. 

However, the stamp page is the most in- 
teresting of all the departments to me. I have 
sent in for many of the stamps advertised and 
have always been satisfied. 


Betsy Kipp 


DOCTOR MARIE PRESCRIBES 


Nives CENTER, ILLiNots: If any of you girls 
are unlucky enough to be sick (you girls 
who are well, heed this message, too!) and 
are whiling away your time in bed playing 
solitaire day after day, night after night, you'd 
better dig out your back issues of THE AMER- 
ICAN Girt and begin searching. I should like 
to conduct you on a short tour to some of the 
most enjoyable stories in those issues. 

In the February 1934 issue there is a swell 
Em and Kip story—I know what you'll say, 
“My favorites!” Well, they’re mine, too!— 
For the Girl of My Dreams by guess who? 
Lenora Mattingly Weber, who writes these 
stories in such fine style! Poor Em felt heart- 
broken when Kip was considering buying that 
beautiful valentine for Miss Sybil. As Pinto 
Jones would say, “That story was kinda 
sweet-like.”” 
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Also in that issue is an article by Beatrice 
Pierce entitled, Your First Dance. This is 
sure to prove helpful to you if you are a be- 
ginner. 

Another dancing article that will help you 
is in the September 1934 magazine. It’s called 
On With the Dance, and it is by the great 
dancing instructor, Arthur Murray. Murray 
gives you a dancing lesson, free of charge, 
just by reading those few pages. In my hum- 
ble opinion those two articles were tops. 

In the June 1934 issue, Bushy Ryder made 
her entrance (though not a very graceful one) 
in The Gate Crasher. 

In October 1935 flourishes Bobo Wither- 
spoon. Bobo was regarded by her Girl Scout 
troop with distaste until she proved herself 
to be a very noisy angel in disguise in Girl 
Shout Week. 

Those two stories had me in stitches. My 
joy was even greater when I discovered that 
they were written by my favorite author, 
Edith Ballinger Price. 

Phyl and Meg Merriam appeared in The 
Birthday Tree in the August, 1935, issue. 
Red had a birthday, so the bunch had a party 
for him with peculiar results. Mary Avery 
Glen wrote this swell story. 

Now I just want to add my appreciation of 
the hundreds of other stories that have passed 
before your eyes in the grand magazine the 
Girl Scouts are turning out, and to hope that 
the girls who read the stories I have pre- 
scribed will enjoy them as much as I did. 

Marie Throop 


DORIS’S HOBBY 


MeERcED, CALIFORNIA: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for two years, but this is the 
first time I have ever written to tell you what 
a grand magazine I think it is. 

The Girl Scout features were especially 
good this month. Although I am _ thirteen 
years old, I am sorry to say that I am not a 
Girl Scout. We have a troop in our town, 
but as I live in the country I would be un- 
able to attend meetings. 

I think the stories in THE AMERICAN GIRL 
are tops. I like Midge, Lucy Ellen, and Bushy 
and Lofty best. Then, of course, I like Phyl 
and Meg, Byng, and Kip and Em. 

As for the articles, all of which are ex- 
cellent, I like Emma-Lindsay Squier’s best. 
Beatrice Pierce's are good, too. 

My favorite departments are Laugh and 
Grow Scout, Good Times with Books, In Step 
with the Times, Jean and Joan, our newest 
department What's On the Screen, and, of 
course, A Penny for Your Thoughts. 1 enjoy 
reading what other girls think of THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL, but the letters I like best are the 
ones where the girls tell sométhing about 
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themselves, or things they have done. Won't 
you please print more from the girls who live 
in foreign countries? 

You see, I'm very much interested in for- 
eign countries and like to learn all I can about 
them. I have many hobbies and several of 
them have to do with other countries. For in- 
stance: collecting stamps, milk bottle tops (I 
have none from other countries—do they have 
milk bottle tops like ours?), authentic foreign 
dolls, making scrapbooks, etc. I have made 
several scrapbooks and am now making one 
of foreign countries. 

In closing, I wish to say that THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL is my favorite magazine and I wish 
it the best of luck. 

Doris Weaver 


THE MAGAZINE GOES TO SCHOOL 


BRICELYN, MINNESOTA: I am delighted with 
THE AMERICAN GiRL. A subscription was 
given to me for a Christmas present and | 
would not trade it for any other magazine I 
know. 

I especially enjoy the articles on Girl 
Scouting. It is my heart's desire to become a 
Girl Scout, but there is no troop near here. 

Whenever I get my copy of THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL I always take it to school. There is 
such a rush for it that I am thankful to have 
any magazine to take home. The boys like it, 
too. They especially liked Make-Believe Dog. 

Ruth Marie Fosness 


A MAD RUSH 


BRAINERD, MINNESOTA: I want to thank you 
for making the best magazine published. It 
just can’t be beaten! I have just started tak- 
ing THE AMERICAN Gir for myself because, 
whenever it comes at school, there is such a 
mad rush I never can get hold of it. 

I especially enjoy the Midge and Bobo 
Witherspoon stories, 

Nancy Hitch 


FROM A LONE SCOUT 


New SALEM, MassACHUSETTS: I have been 
taking THE AMERICAN GiRL for nearly two 
years, and I always look forward eagerly to 
the day when it will come. 

The covers by Orson Lowell are unusually 
good, and A Penny for Your Thoughts is my 
favorite department, although this is the first 
time I have written to it. 

The Girl Scout pages are especially inter- 
esting to me, as my chum and I are Lone Gir! 
Scouts. My brother is a Lone Boy Scout, and 
we are all three in the eighth grade in a coun- 
try school. 

Fay E. Hunting 
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DAD LIKED MAKE-BELIEVE DOG 


WesstER City, Iowa: This is the fourth 
year I have been taking THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
| think I shall still want to read it when I'm 
old and gray. 

I showed Dad the first part of Make-Be- 
lieve Dog and he liked it so well that he read 
the whole story. He also liked the Em and 
Kip stories and the Byng stories. We have a 
springer spaniel named Byng. He is the same 
color as Corporal Howell's, but with not so 
much white. My sister liked the Bushy and 
Lofty stories and the detective stories. We are 
sorry to hear we will have no more of the 
latter. 

Melva Peterson 


GOOD MEDICINE FOR MUMPS 


SHARP PARK, CALIFORNIA: I have just started 
taking THE AMERICAN GIRL this year and 
I enjoy it more every time. 

I have helped organize a Girl Scout troop. 
I saw a little square box in the middle of a 
page which said to send for information 
about starting a Girl Scout troop. I did, and 
we chose our teacher for a Leader, She has 
received further help, and I am ever so thank- 
ful to the magazine. 

I've just recovered from the mumps, and 
THE AMERICAN GIRL cheered me up a great 
deal, because my birthday came when I still 
had the mumps, and THE AMERICAN GIRL 
seemed like a birthday present. 


Doris Osteen 


SERIALS BURN HER UP 


ApaMs, MassACHUSETTs: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL about two and a half years 
and the girls at school don’t like it any more 
than my father and I do, for we all are cap- 
tivated by it. 

I particularly like the Bushy and Lofty 
stories and Betty Bliss’s adventures are grand. 

The only thing that I don’t like is the 
serials; they burn me up. Just when I get to 
an exciting climax, it makes me feel like tear- 
ing my hair out by the roots to read “Con- 
tinued in the next issue.” However, I must 
admit grudgingly that it does help to make 
the story more interesting. 

In the July issue I liked Happy Acres, The 
Best Is for Elizabeth and A Penny for Your 
Thoughts. 

I certainly was glad to read the editor’s let- 
ter about Pen Pals because I love to write 
letters as well as to receive them. 

The only thing I can do to express my 
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pleasure in the entire magazine, and in each 
section separately, is to give one rousing cheer 
for many more wonderful issues of the finest 
magazine in the world, THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
Margaret O’ Hagerty 


ORCHIDS TO EMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER 


UNION JUAREZ, CHIAPAS, MExico: Speak- 
ing very frankly, when Jean and Joan told me 
of the forthcoming article, 1f You Were a 
Girl in Mexico, a wicked smile of anticipa- 
tion settled upon my face, for, although an 
American by race, I have lived all of my 
seventeen years here in Mexico, and had yet 
to read an article or story about the country 
that portrayed a land which existed anywhere 
but in the writer's imagination. But ‘the head 
must bow and the back will have to bend” to 
Emma-Lindsay Squier who astounded me with 
Zapotec Wedding and completely sunk me 
with this recent article. For, impossible 
though it may have seemed, she knows where- 
of she speaks. 

There are a few infinitesimal corrections 
which one might make, such as the exchange 
—ten centavos are nearer to two cents than 
five—but what do these matter? And soulful 
stares are not all there is to “playing the 
bear” by any means. For the young swain 
across the street there is the handkerchief- 
flicking technique and the heart-clutching one, 
to mention only two, each a whole sign 
language in itself. If you like the young man 
you are supposed to get a fan and peer coyly 
over the top of it, and here, too, there is a 
wondrously complete communication system. 
But if dear Mamacita comes in and catches 
you at it—oh, my! 

And the guitar part of it: in this part of 
Mexico, the very southernmost tip of it, the 
usual custom is for the young gallant to re- 
cruit his intimate friends (male) to come and 
play and sing beneath your window—other- 
wise he brings a marimba. If the young man 
is agreeable to you, you toss him out a red 
rose-—a red and a white tied together, if you 
wish to show that you are modest. Should he 
not find favor in your eyes, you drop him a 
withered posy or some dry leaves—a cockle- 
burr or an ixcaual thorn, if he is downright 
obnoxious. But if you like him, and Papacita 
disapproves, you let a crushed white lily, tied 
with a black ribbon, drift gently down to him. 

Of course, since I am of American parents, 
I have a great deal more liberty and freedom 
than any Mexican girl of my station; but 
when I go a-visiting I think it only proper to 
conform somewhat to the ideas and opinions 


DO YOU WANT TO BE A LIBRARIAN? 


be an all-round librarian who knows what 
people want to read. Every reading experience 
you have will be of assistance to you in un- 
derstanding the needs and problems of book 
selection in the library. 

After your college course, select a library 
school that is accredited by the American Li- 
brary Association. The degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Library Science is granted to the 
student after he or she has successfully com- 
pleted the first year’s course. The Master's 
Degree is granted after a second year, and a 
Doctor's Degree may be earned thereafter. 
_ The studies pursued in the first year of 
library school include reference work, adminis- 
tration of libraries, book selection, and cata- 
loging. It is necessary to be able to use 
the typewriter to carry on the work. 

The second year of library science gives the 
Student an opportunity to become more pro- 





ficient in the subjects begun in the first year. 
More and more positions are being filled by 
librarians who have earned a Master's De- 
gree; however, the four years of college, plus 
one year of library school, is still the prepara- 
tion demanded of beginners in most libraries. 

The library graduate usually receives ap- 
proximately twelve hundred dollars as an 
initial salary. Promotion varies with the 
library in which you are employed and with 
your own ability. A salary of three thousand 
is a good salary in the average library. Head 
librarians sometimes receive ten thousand 
dollars, or more. Most librarians, however, 
must be happy on a modest salary. 

There is much satisfaction in library work 
if you like books and people, as your profes- 
sion gives you Opportunities to meet people 
and discuss cultural subjects, and to become 
acquainted with a wide range of books. Li- 
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of my hostess’s father, brothers, or husband. 
I do pretty much as I please most of the time, 
for my home is on my father’s coffee planta- 
tion and there is no one to criticize if the 
Senorita Mordaunt elects to engage in most 
undignified tree-climbing or acrobatics, nor to 
turn pale with horror when the Nifia Yvonne 
dons slacks or overalls—as she generally does. 

Miss Squier was amazingly accurate in 
painting the life of the lower classes, too. Our 
plantation is among people just such as those 
the writer describes. 

And oh!—oh!—oh! I fairly doubled over 
with delighted laughter at Miss Squier’s ac- 
count of the biased Mexican history; no one 
ever said anything truer. You can perhaps 
imagine what a patriotically minded (perhaps 
too much so!) young American has to cope 
with. 

So, a cream-and-orange, purple-speckled, 
royal Quitzé orchid to Emma-Lindsay Squier 
and THE AMERICAN GiRL for writing and 
printing an article about Mexico—not one 
about some country which never really ex- 
isted! 

Yvonne Mordaunt 


CUTE LITTLE TRICKS 


ARLINGTON, ViRGINIA: I have been getting 
THE AMERICAN GIRL since last summer, and 
by reading all about the Girl Scouts in it, I 
became a Girl Scout. 

As soon as my magazine comes—well—lI 
can’t take my eyes off it. It is the best girl's 
magazine I have ever read. 

I have a little Shetland Collie dog who is 
black with brown “stockings,” white “shoes, ’ 
and a white “bib.” She took part in the Girl 
Scout Christmas play in my troop. She was 
doing cute little tricks and while the girls 
were making shadow pictures, she lifted up 
the curtain with her nose and wondered why 
everybody laughed. It was an uproar. 

Betty Tallman 


ANNA EARNED HER MAGAZINE 


STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA: In my 
Scout troop each year, as Yuletide is coming, 
we start a contest of selling Christmas cards. 
The person who is first to get orders for 
enough boxes to meet her quota wins a year's 
subscription to that magazine which, in my 
opinion, is the “magazine of magazines.” Of 
course I mean THE AMERICAN GIRL. Well, I 
entered the contest and I won. Now I am 
enjoying THE AMERICAN GIRL more than 
ever. 
Ann Louise Decker 
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brarians are fortunate, for they can find 
recreation and inspiration in their work. If 
you have lofty ideals and prize your work for 
the intangible returns of service to man- 
kind, you will find your place in the library 
world, though it is only fair to tell you that, 
like many professions to-day, librarianship is 
crowded. 

The Office of Education is publishing a 
Bulletin No. 23, 1937, called Professional 
Library Education. You will be able to se- 
cure this from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at a nominal price, if you are 
interested in reading more about library work 
and the accredited library schools. The Ameri- 
can Library Association at 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, also has 
material about library work that they will 
send to you. 
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with your dumb cousin all evening! And 
Nan wouldn't tell on him. He was sure of 
that. 

“Where's my cousin?” he asked. “Have 
you seen her?” 

The boys looked around vaguely. “No. 
We don’t know your cousin. You should 
have come to the dance, though. That knock- 
out from Brookfield was here. Nan some- 
thing or other.” 

“Nan!” 

“Yeah, you heard some girl was coming 
over, didn’t you?” 

Edgar’s thoughts popped off like a string 


of firecrackers. Nan a knockout! They had 
mistaken her for Millie Poole! They had 
given her a rush, and she had gotten away 
with it! Nan, who twisted her handkerchief 
and hardly dared answer when you spoke to 
her. But, come to think of it, she was kind 
of pretty, and if for about five minutes she 
could stop looking as though she thought 
people didn’t like her, she might not be 
so bad. 

“Nan! Why, Nan’s my cousin. 
you know that?” 

The group closed in around him. “Your 
cousin !"" 

“Why didn’t you tell us? 
you introduce us?” 

“Trying to keep her to yourself, I sup- 


Didn't 


Why didn’t 


BEWARE OF A DARK MAN 


in a thrilling voice, “Drink to me only with 
thine eyes.” 

I recognized him, and my heart began ris- 
ing out of my gold evening slippers. It was 
Bruce. 

“Hello!” I called down. “I thought you 
had decided not to come to my party.” 

“I had no thought of missing it,” he said. 
With that, he climbed right up the grilled 
iron work that supports the balcony, swung 
a long leg over the balustrade, and made me 
a sweeping bow. 

“What do you mean,” I asked him, ‘‘com- 
ing at this hour, and entering by way of the 
balcony ?” 

“I came at this hour,” he said, “because 
I had two flats coming in from the old plan- 
tation home, and I had to walk three miles 
to a telephone after my patches and glue gave 
out. I entered by way of the balcony because 
I couldn’t let you get the impression that we 
New Orleans fellows are a disappointing, un- 
romantic set.” 

I burst out laughing. The orchestra be- 
gan playing Rosalie, and we went inside to 
dance. The rest of the evening, from my 
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of what “They” will think. We used to be 
afraid of the dark, but now we know that the 
dark has no more things in it than the light, 
and most of us are over being afraid of it. 
But we have another giant to knock down— 
which some never manage to conquer. His 
name is “They.” 

“They” has a trait that some of us don’t 
know, and others of us forget, but it is a very 
important one to know and to remember. It 
is this—the giant, “They,” is powerful and 
critical, and he can make us very unhappy if 
we let him, but it is not at all hard to get him 
on our side. Once that is done, he is our 
friend and uses his power for us, instead of 
against us. 

The minute he knows we are not worried 
about him and that we are so busy thinking 
about something else that we've forgotten all 
about him, he is impressed with us and glad 
to work for us. When we have turned “They” 
from a master into a powerful slave, we have 
gone a long way toward conquering our fears. 

But we must be able to think of something 
we can substitute for whatever it is which 
causes us embarrassment. That means keep- 
ing the mind so full of interests that, no mat- 


point of view, was perfect. Even a good for- 
tune teller can be mixed up about some de- 
tails, don’t you think so? I mean, I did 
meet the dark man and the fair one; she 
was simply mistaken about which one of 
them was the good one and which one was 
poisonous, 

The next day I told Uncle Fred about my 
accident insurance policy, and he said I had 
had the accident, why not collect the money ? 
Well, if you will believe me, I got two hun- 
dred dollars—which is by far the most money 
I ever had at one time in my life. 

When I got it, Lucinda and I went shop- 
ping. I never saw so many quaint shops as 
they have in New Orleans. I bought Mother 
an embroidered tablecloth, and Father a new 
fishing rod, and Cousin Emmie a carved comb 
for her hair, and my little sister coral beads, 
and presents for my brothers, Tommy and 
Pete, and Pete’s wife, and our cook, and Fan- 
ny, and something especially nice for Aunt 
Jenny. 

It is very dazzling to be economically in- 
dependent, even for a little while. I think 
the gypsy was wrong again when she said 


pose. That's a fine way to treat your best 
pals. Holding out on us!” 

“When are you going to bring her around 
again?” 

“How about getting me a date with her 
next time?” 

They patted Edgar on the back. “You 
certainly must be hard to please if you 
didn’t even want to dance with her! Good 
luck for us!” 

“I wish she were my cousin!” 

“What a man!” 

Edgar stuck his hand in his pocket and 
laughed deprecatingly. ‘Oh, well, I know 
her pretty well, of course,” he said. “And 
you know how it is with relatives, after all, 
even when they are knockouts like Nan.” 
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that money is evil. I couldn’t see anything 
evil about that money, except it didn’t last. 

The visit didn't last long enough, either. I 
shed a few tears when I climbed on the train 
to go home, and left Lucinda and Bruce, and 
the ever-present George, standing on the plat- 
form, waving and calling, “Come back next 
year!” 

It was grand to see the family again, 
though, and to surprise them with the gifts 
I had brought. As soon as the excitement 
was over, I called up Fanny. We talked a 
long time, then I said, “Fanny, do you re- 
member the day we went to the fortune teller? 
Do you remember what she told me?” 

“I remember what she told me,” snorted 
Fanny. “There wasn’t a word of truth in it. 
I found the locket while you were away. It 
was under one of the cushions on our divan. 
She simply gypped me out of a dollar.” 

“She didn’t gyp me, Fanny,” I said. ‘She 
told me just what was going to happen, and 
it all came out just as she said except for a 
few minor details. If the gypsies come back 
next year, I certainly am going to see her and 
get her to tell my fortune all over again.” 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE SHY 


ter what happens, consciousness of self will 
not be able to obliterate everything else. 

Suppose you list what your interests are, or, 
better yet, check these that are listed, and add 
any others you may think of. Don’t forget 
that an “interest’’ means something you know 
a good deal about and want to know much 
more about. Stop and check these now with a 
pencil. Don’t cheat. Make a clear-cut de- 
cision. 

Athletics, producing or appreciating music, 
movies, reading, horseback riding, walking, 
studying Nature, gardening, painting, sketch- 
ing, modeling, swimming, boating, camping, 
raising pets, playing games (as bridge or 
checkers), collecting (such as stamps), keep- 
ing scrapbooks, photography, cooking, as- 
tronomy, aviation, dancing, household eco- 
nomics, club activities, winter sports, bicycling, 
travel (active or passive), understanding peo- 
ple, understanding the affairs of your own 
country or a foreign country, geology. 

Count the number you have checked and 
compare with the total. This will show you 
whether you are a person with wide interests, 
keen interests, few interests, or pale interests. 

If you wish to be a vivid, well-poised wom- 


an, you must have keen interests and wide 
ones. Some of the items listed above are of 
more use socially than others, and it is neces- 
sary to adopt some of those if you would have 
something with which to fight fear of that 
great bogey “They.” 

Interest in people, or in places, is valuable. 
An intelligent appreciation of music, art, of 
drama, or magazines, newspapers, or advertis 
ing, makes excellent conversational material; 
and an active interest such as dancing, walk- 
ing, skiing, climbing, or swimming gives you 
more vividness and better physical poise, and 
wili make you congenial right away with 
others who love the same sports. These in- 
terests are helpful in putting the old giant to 
rout. 

Let's get a picture of the way this wil! work 
out. Suppose your mother has told you an 
old school friend from Kansas is coming for 
tea and that she wants you to come in and 
meet her. You dread it, you are sure youre 
going to be tongue-tied, but the time arrives. 
Your mother’s friend is amazed to find you so 
big and says so. “Why how you have grown 
since I last saw you!” she says, and then, 
“How old are you?” (Continued on page 49) 
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Tired | 


TEACHER: Which 
one of you children 
can give mea sentence 
using the word “‘not- 
withstanding” ? 

Joun: I was tired, 
but not with standing. 
Sent by Doris FRANZ, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





Economy 


The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


MoTHER: Well, no. 
But he is almost at 
the top of the list of 
those who  failed.— 
Sent by FRANCES BEG- 
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TRADE 





Pat, who had just 
arrived in this coun- 
try, was standing on 
the wharf looking out 
over the harbor and 
thinking that, if he 
had the money it had 
cost him to come, he 
would go back to Ire- 


Tall Story 


TRAVELER: When I was in England 
| I saw a bed twenty feet long. 
FRIEND: That sounds like a lot of 
bunk to me.—Sent by Peccy J. Tay- 
Lor, Baltimore, Md. 


A man, who had | 
just returned from | 
Europe, remarked, ‘In 
France there is one 
bathroom to more 


Try an Eraser | Bex 





land. 

Just then a deep sea 
diver came up out of 
the water. Pat stared 
at him a few minutes, 
then said, “Begorra, 
and if I'd known that, L - 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
| address. A book will be awarded to every 
| girl whose joke is published in this space. 


than six hundred peo- 
ple.” 

“Is that so?” ex- 
claimed his friend. 
“Well, I suppose that’s 
the reason they started 
this French Dry Clean- 











I'd have walked over 
meself."—Sent by Lois May, 
Mississippi. 


Foxworth, 


Modern Proverb 


Wire: Let's take an ocean cruise. 

HusBaNp: Beggars can’t be cruisers, Sarah. 
—Sent by CAROLYN RassiEuR, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 


Canny Scot 


SaNby: I hear Mac Tavish is a close friend 
of yours. 

Ancus: Oh, yes, he’s even closer than I 
am.—Sent by MIRIAM TURTELTAUB, West 
Orange, New Jersey. 
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What! No Whales? 


“Now, Teddy,” asked Miss Ames, “to 
what family does the whale belong?” 
_ "I don't know,” replied Teddy. “Nobody 
in our neighborhood has a whale.”’—Sent by 
EpirH P. OpPENLANDER, Etna, Pennsylvania. 


ing.’ —Sent by GERDA 
Ter Gast, New York, New York. 


Literal 


te 


Customer: I want to buy an easy chair 
for my husband. 

SALESMAN: Morris? 

Customer: No, Clarence.—Sent by IRENE 
ZsBIkOWSKI, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


A Fact 


Lapy: And these two boys are sister's. 

CENSUS TAKER: Madam, that is impossible. 

Lapy: But they are. Sister lives next door. 
—Sent by Doris MarTENS, Lincoln, Neb. 


Nothing Like That 


A boy in our class was thinking about mov- 
ing. The teacher said to him, “I hear you are 
going to move—or is it just a rumor?” 

“No, indeed,” answered the boy, “it is a| 
big house.”—Sent by SALLY ANDRUS, Cald- | 
well, New Jersey. | 
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Co., Chicago, 
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UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
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CLUB PHOTO SERVICE La Crosse, Wis. 










600 FREE Sampies 
Write CRESCENT YARNS 
172-F, Mascher St., Phila, Pa. 
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RETURNING FROM VACATION? 


Don’t forget to send your change of address 
in plenty of time—and remember to give us 
both your OLD and your NEW address, so 
that we can find your stencil in our geo- 
graphically arranged stencil file. 

















Get the line that pays biggest and sells easiest! Ex- 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE YOUR HOBBY 











your photo or stamp 
albums with these fa- 
mous corners. The Nu- 
Ace mounting method 
is quick, handy, and 
protects your treasures 


against «damage. 4 
In black, white, gray, green, styles: Regular, Junior, 
red, sepia, ivory, gold, Senior, and Transpar- 
silver, and transparent. ent, 


Only a dime at stores in U.S. 
Canada) for pkg. and samples. 


24 Gould St. ACE ART CO. 


Send 10c (15e in 


Reading, Mass. 








BIG STAMP OUTFIT FREE! 
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applicants sending 3c postage. 1000 pingee, Tc. Watermark 
Detector, 2c. 15 Confederate Prints 

Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (G- 0), ; Springfield, Mass. 
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Pan American, Liberty Bell and 

50 more, including Perforation 

Gauge, only 15c with approvals. 
THE STAMP SHOP 

815 Holland Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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STAMP COLLECTORS! 


GET CANADIAN ANNUAL—Features Canadian, United 
States, Newfoundland, Colonial and Foreign stamps. Com- 
plete listing of Philatelic supplies. Hundreds of Illustra- 
tions to aid collectors. Sent FREE. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. A.G., Toronto, Canada. 





2 WASHINGTON STAMPS! 
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& diamond stamps,U.S.$ Lincoln, 5c 
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ys Mowtogn@and(shown) also l other New- 
others including Ecuador (showing U. S. 
Peticolcrs) Pope commemorative, China 
War issue, etc; —all FREE with fine ap- 
provals. Send Sc postage. ARNOLD STAMP 
Co., 1808 cenatee St., Baltimore, Md. 











5 DIFFERENT HAITI FREE 


For correct names and addresses of three active stamp col- 
lectors. C. D. REIMERS COMPANY, 104 Flatiron Bidg. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 





All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App.; 3c 
postage. Zephyr, 5124 George, Chicago, Illinois. 
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N AUGUST twenty-fourth, at Des 
Moines, the Post Office Department 
released a new three-cent stamp to 

commemorate the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the establishment of the territorial form of 
government in the old Iowa Territory. Des 
Moines was picked for first-day sale because 
the date coincided with the opening of the 
great lowa State Fair. 

August was an exceptionally busy month 
for all collectors of United States postal issues. 
In addition to the Iowa commemorative, four 
denominations of the Presidential series also 
appeared. On August fourth the seven-cent 
denomination picturing Andrew Jackson was 
issued, while the eight-cent value, showing a 
portrait of Martin Van Buren, appeared one 
week later. William Henry Harrison is pic- 
tured on the nine-cent denomination which 
was issued on August eighteenth, and the 
one-dollar Woodrow Wilson stamp was issued 
on August twenty-ninth. 

Many collectors will be interested in know- 
ing that the reason the one-dollar stamp has 
been issued during August is to eliminate the 
necessity of issuing the three very high de- 
nomination stamps in this series, one after 
another. There will be one-dollar, two-dollar, 
and five-dollar stamps in the series and, by 
releasing the one-dollar stamp in August and 
the two-dollar stamp probably in October and 
the five-dollar stamp at the end of the series, 
the drain on collectors’ pocket books, all in 
a short time, will not be so severe. 

The Post Office Department has announced 
the source of the various designs used in the 
new Presidential series of stamps for the first 
few values. The portrait of Benjamin Frank- 
lin shown on the half-cent stamp was taken 
from a statue by James Earle Fraser of West- 
port, Connecticut, now at the Franklin Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia. 

The portrait of George Washington used 
for the one-cent stamp has been taken from 
a bust by Jean Antoine Houdon, made in 
1875, now at Mount Vernon. For the one- 
and-a-half-cent Martha Washington stamp an 
engraving of a bust by Mrs. L. McDonald 
Fleeth, now in the possession of the Daugh- 
ters of America, was used. An engraving 
from a bust by Daniel Chester French, now in 
the United States Senate galiery, was used on 
the two-cent John Adams stamp, while the 
three-cent Thomas Jefferson stamp contains 
a portrait from a bust by Jean Antoine Hou- 
don, now in the Congressional Library. For 
the four-cent James Madison stamp, an en- 
graving from a bust by F. William Sievers 
in the Virginia State Capitol at Richmond 
was used, while the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing made the photograph used on the 
four-and-a-half-cent White House stamp. An 
engraving of a medal furnished by the United 
States Mint containing the portrait of James 
Monroe is the central design on the five-cent 
stamp which is the denomination most used 





on letter mail sent to foreign countries. The 








NOW’S THE TIME 


To subscribe to SCOTT’S MONTHLY 
JOURNAL—news, new issues, articles, 
and hundreds of special offers you can’t 
afford to miss. One dollar for 12 issues, 
The magazine that saves you money. 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., INC, 
1 W. 47th St., New York, N.Y. 
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United States Approvals 


Drop us a postcard and we will send you by re- 





turn mail a fine selection of commemoratives, 
air mails, and revenues, Write er 

Huber Stamp Co. 2s 
345—4th Ave. Pitteburen’ Pa. 
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VATICAN POPE PIUS! 
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portrait stamp, half - stamp tri- 
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4-color Azerbaijan, smallest stamp, etc., 
4 all for only 7c and 3c mailing charges. 
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EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATES—Send 100 and 
dime. Receive 100 and the ONLY set ever issued by 
WHITE RUSSIA. Large Pictorials, 10 val. Mint. 
D. ROSE, 2855 Claflin Ave., New York, N. Y. 





200 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
Including Nyassa, Algeria, Tunis, 
Ecuador, Uruguay, etc. All for 
10c to applicants for bargain ap- 
proval selections. 








L. Hague, Box 284, Newark, Ohio 
U.S. FLAG STAMP 
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monds, American Eagle, ete.— free with approval’. 
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50 Stamps from 50 Countries ! 
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® 312L Shearer Bldg., Bay City, Mich. 


FREE!!! 








99 Zanzibar, Coronation, Tanganyika, etc., 7¢. 
LUCKIE, 5018 Pernod, St. Louis, Mo. 














What are “APPROVALS”? “« Appr ovals,” 
or “approval sheets,”’ mean sheets with stamps attached 
which are made up and sent out by dealers. “Approvals” 
sent by advertisers involve no obligation on the part of 
the receiver ercept that they muat be paid for, or fe 
turned promptly and in good condition. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet and the col- 
lector should detach those which he wishes to buy, then 
return the sheet with the remaining stamps in as good 
order as when received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, his nam?, 
street address, city and state, and the invoice number 
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appearance of James Monroe's head on this 
denomination is particularly appropriate be- 
cause of the international significance of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Not to be outdone by her next door Cen- 
tral American neighbors who have already 


issued stamps honoring the one hundred and 
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fiftieth birthday of the United States Consti- 
tution, the Republic of Salvador has released 
two lovely commemoratives. 

Smallest of all the Central American re- 
publics, Salvador has more people per square 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE SHY 


Of course, you must answer that question. 
A good answer might be, “Not quite as old 
as I look.” Then ask her one. She lives in 
Kansas, and people there suffered from a dust 
storm a few years before. Ask if she was in 
the path of the storms, and add that you had 
always wanted to hear someone describe a 
dust storm who had experienced it. 

Then you are off. If she did not actually 
see one herself, she knows some one who did 
and will enjoy describing it. You have pleased 
her, and kept your poise in spite of an em- 
barrassing question. 

Or suppose it is not so easy. Let’s suppose 
the stranger has come from Nevada where 
there has been no flood, typhoon, or mani- 
festation of nature which you can ask her 
about. If you know your geography, you will 
have a mental picture of that State, with its 
bare rocks and hidden metal ore. Perhaps 
you will have read in some newspaper or 
magazine that a new gold mine has been dis- 
covered. Here is some one you can ask about 
it. “Mother says your home is in Nevada,” 
you say. “I read about a new mine being dis- 
covered there. Are you near mountains, and 
do they get gold from them?’ The point is, 
of course, that your shyness will be relieved 
because you are thinking of the person to 
whom you are talking, not of yourself. 

Or suppose the situation is entirely differ- 
ent. You are visiting, and you spill a glass 
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serves the first one, taking up the service plate 
which she carries to the sideboard where she 
exchanges it for a dinner plate to take back 
to the host. This continues until everyone 
has been served. 

The vegetables and gravy may be brought 
in with the meat and served by the host. 
Or—a better plan usually—they may be kept 
hot in the warming oven and passed by the 
maid immediately after the meat has been 
served. Breads or rolls are either passed 
by the maid, or by the diners themselves. 

At the end of the main course, the maid 
removes the platters and dishes of food. Then 
she removes the dinner plates, putting in their 
places the salad plates, or a plate on which 
the salad itself is already arranged. If empty 
plates have been set down, the maid passes 
the salad in a bowl with a salad spoon and 
fork for the guests to help themselves; or the 
salad is served by the hostess, assisted by 
the maid, or by the guests. If she likes, the 
hostess may mix the salad, and even the salad 
dressing, at the table. Or the host may have 
this honor if he is a salad enthusiast. Crack- 
ers and cheese are passed, or are placed on 
the table within reach of the guests. 

During the course of the meal, the waitress 
keeps the water glasses filled, usually with- 
out being reminded. In refilling glasses she 
stands at the right of the diner, this being 
the most convenient place since the glasses 
are at the right of the plate. Glasses are 
not lifted from the table when being re- 
filled. At informal meals the pitcher remains 
on the table and everyone helps himself. 


of water at the table. Unless there is a maid 
right there to do something about it, you had 
better put your napkin on it to absorb the 
water as quickly as possible while you are 
apologizing. “Oh, I'm sorry,” you can groan. 
“That was very awkward, and I thought I was 
getting over upsetting things." Then, if your 
hostess has no maid, you can turn to her and 
say (if it is true), “I know how to wash and 
iron linen. Do let me ‘make up’ for this.” 

You see, every time you have thought about 
the other person instead of yourself, that 
greatly dreaded, self-conscious moment has 
not arrived and you have left a pleasant im- 
pression. 

But take note of this, for it is important— 
in each case you had to know something in 
order to handle the situation successfully. 

Now let’s go backward. First, I suggest 
that you adopt one or two social interests. 
Geography is one of the most adventurous. 
Own an atlas and a globe. You can get both 
at a five-and-ten-cent store. The globe will 
be small and the atlas thin, but they will do. 
Then, as you hear of places, or read of them 
in the papers, look them up in the atlas and 
read about them in your geography, or en- 
cyclopedia. Before you know it you will have 
lifted the lid of one of the most fascinating 
treasure boxes you will ever find. 

Second, think out what embarrasses you 
most, and see how you can substitute another 
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mile than any other country of the Western 
Hemisphere—1,600,000 people in an area not 
much larger than our State of Maryland. 
Ninety per cent of the population are Indian 
or mixed Spanish and Indian, the remainder 
—whites of Spanish colonial origin. 
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thought when those situations arise. Really 
think out two or three things you could do. 
When the situation comes, you probably won't 
do any of these things, but this thinking in 
advance will help to conjure up something 
else quickly. While thinking this out, you 
can’t become embarrassed because your mind 
is occupied—and there you are! The trick 
is done. 

There is something else to keep in mind, 
too, because you must always see yourself in 
your surroundings. If you lived alone on a 
desert island, all you would have to think of 
would be yourself, but instead we are all of 
us moiling about with people all the time, and 
we must be careful not to tread on their toes. 
That is why we must learn the customs of the 
clan with which we live. We must know 
how to look and move and act in such a way 
that we are not offending any one. Then, 
when we act impulsively, there will be no 
danger of being irritating. 

When you know the accepted way of doing 
things there will be no reason for wondering 
what “They” will think. You can act natural- 
ly, no matter how important or intimidating 
the person may be who is with you. 

And so, each day, you can either build up 
physical and mental poise, or tear it down; 
and, in so doing, each day you will make your 
choice, without knowing it, as to the kind of 
person your Future Self will be. 


TABLE SETTING AND SERVICE 


As may be seen from the description above, 
up to the time when the table is cleared for 
dessert there is a plate in front of each person 
at the table. First it is the service plate on 
which whatever courses come before the 
main course are served—possibly hors d’oeu- 
vres as well as soup, followed by fish and an 
entrée at a formal meal. Then the service 
plate is removed and the warm dinner plate 
is set in its place. When the main course 
is finished, the dinner plate is exchanged for 
the salad plate. After the salad, everything 
is cleared away. The maid uses a small tray 
to collect the salt and pepper dishes, the 
jellies, etc. Then, with a folded napkin and 
a plate, she carefully removes all crumbs 
from the table. 

It is so easy to combine the finger bowl 
service with the service of the dessert that 
this method is recommended for semi-formal 
meals. The maid brings each one at the 
table a dessert plate on which are a small 
doily, a finger bowl half full of warmish 
water, and the silver required for the dessert. 
Dessert forks are placed on the left of the 
finger bowl, and dessert spoons (or knives 
when used) on the right. Whether or not 
knives are used depends of course on the 
kind of dessert served. : 

When the waitress sets the dessert plate 
in front of the diner, he or she removes the 
finger bowl and doily, setting them on the 
table in front of the plate, the bowl on the 
doily. The diner also removes the silver, 
putting spoons (or knives) to the right of 
the plate, and forks to the left. 


Following this, the dessert either is passed 
by the maid, or is served by the hostess. 
When the hostess serves, she sometimes puts 
the first helping on the plate before her and 
gives it to the maid to pass; or the guests 
pass the plates themselves. The maid mean- 
while serves the sauce, or arranges the coffee 
tray. 

If finger bowls seem too formal for the 
kind of household concerned, they may be 
left out of the scheme. But they add a little 
air, and they aren't really any trouble. When 
serving fruit for dessert, especially pears, 
or peaches, or anything that has to be cut 
up or peeled at the table, finger bowls are 
a practical necessity. At more formal meals, 
the finger bow! is brought with a fruit course 
following the regular dessert, or separately 
after the last course. 

In many houses it is customary to serve 
the hostess before anyone else, but this pro- 
cedure is rapidly giving way to what seems 
a more courteous gesture, namely serving 
first the lady at the right of the host. After 
that, the serving proceeds around the table 
to the right, the maid serving each in turn 
and skipping no one. With two servants 
waiting on the table, one begins at the right 
and the other at the left. Sometimes, when 
very young children are at the table, it is 
more pleasant for the others if the little chil- 
dren are served before the grown-ups and are 
not required to wait. Whatever is the most 
enjoyable for the majority is the best rule to 
follow. 

The maid carries the dishes and platters 
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in which food is passed flat on her hand with 
a folded napkin under the dish. She arranges 
the serving spoon and fork with the handles 
toward the guest so that it is convenient for 
him to help himself. She holds the dish 
low enough to be within easy reach. And 
(except when serving left-handed people and 
at the special request of the hostess), the 
maid stands at the Jeft of the person she is 
serving. 

In removing plates, she also stands at the 
left of the diner. The most convenient way 
is to pick up the used dish with the right 
hand and put down the clean one with the 
left. Silver is removed from the left or 
right, depending upon which is most con- 
venient. The maid should avoid reaching in 
front of the guest to get a dish, or piece of 
silver. ; 

All plates are removed from the table one 
at a time, and carried to the serving table. 
There, to save steps, two or three may be 
stacked on a tray before carrying them to the 
kitchen. If there are two or three servants, 
the plates usually are carried to the kitchen 
without using the serving table. 

At breakfast, coffee is served in large cups 
and is poured as soon as the fruit course is 
finished, or even before in some houses. At 
lunch and at dinner, coffee usually appears 
with the dessert, or afterward. Some host- 
esses like to serve after-dinner coffee in the 
living room. Others prefer to let people 
linger over a first and second cup at the 
table, without interrupting the conversation. 
There is something to be said for both schools 
of thought. Small cups, demi-tasse, with 
small coffee spoons placed on the saucer, are 
used for serving coffee in the living room. 
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Either small or large cups may be used at 
the table. The coffee is hotter, to the last 
drop, in the little cups, which is their chief 
advantage. The coffee may be made in the 
kitchen, or the hostess may make it at the 
table. Occasionally she makes it in the liv- 
ing room, although this causes a good deal of 
delay. Sometimes coffee is poured in the 
kitchen, and the filled cups are brought in 
on a tray and distributed, one by one, from 
the serving table. When the hostess pours, 
she is assisted in the passing by the maid, 
or guests. 

Fewer and fewer people take cream and 
sugar with after-dinner coffee, but without 
knowing the habits of your guests you really 
have to have both of these at hand, prefer- 
ably on a tray. Loaf sugar rather than granu- 
lated is served with either tea or coffee. 

The hostess summons the maid as incon- 
spicuously as possible, either by pushing a 
button under the table, or by gently tinkling 
a bell beside her plate. The maid, how- 
ever, should be encouraged not to wait for 
the bell. It is well to train her to come in 
of her own accord to refill glasses, and watch 
the bread and butter supply. 

When the hostess has requests to make, 
she gives them as quietly and as briefly as 
possible. For instance, “Coffee for Mr. 
Brown, please.” Or, “The pudding sauce.” 
The hostess gives the orders at her own 
table, the host and guests making their de- 
sires known to her and permitting her to be 
the intermediary. At a family dinner, or 
when old friends are dining together very 
informally, the guests sometimes have to in- 
terrupt the conversation to make known their 
needs. But the maid and hostess usually can 
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forestall this by a little watchful attention. 

There are no hard and fast rules about 
setting the table for a buffet meal. You may 
push the table against the wall, or leave it in 
the center of the room, depending upon which 
is most convenient. And you may use either 
a long table cloth, or doilies and runners, 
just as you prefer. The hot dishes may be 
at one end, or at both ends of the table. 
The cold cuts, salads, breads, etc., may be 
arranged in the intervening spaces, or on the 
sideboard or buffet. The point is to have 
everything set out where guests may help 
themselves conveniently. Plates, silver, and 
napkins, therefore, should be grouped to- 
gether, the silver in shining rows, the nap- 
kins neatly stacked, or overlapping. 

For an evening buffet meal, candles on 
the table and sideboard add to the party ap- 
pearance. In the spaces where hot dishes 
are to stand, it is wise to set pads, or col- 
ored tiles, to protect the table. On a serv- 
ing table, arrange a tray for glasses and a 
pitcher of water. On a second tray, have 
cups and saucers and a hot beverage. 

When there is space enough, card tables 
are sometimes set up in an adjoining room, 
each table with its own linen cover, silver, 
and napkins. But more often guests find 
places wherever they can, sitting on chairs, 
sofas, hassocks, and even on the stairway, 
or on the porch in summer. 

Second helpings are freely indulged in at 
buffet meals. When there are boys in the 
party, they gallantly attend’ to getting re- 
plenishments for themselves and the girls. 
In crowded quarters, it saves confusion if a 
servant, or a member of the family, passes 
some of the dishes for second helpings. 
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ROBERT HENRI'S ancestors (of Irish, English, and French 
origin) had made their homes for several generations in 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio. His name has been completely 
Anglicized and is pronounced Hen-rye. As a small boy he trav- 
eled in the West, and the contrast between life on the frontier 
and in the big cities awakened in him a keen interest in the 
varied aspects of the American scene. His early ambition was 
to be a writer and indeed he had a gift for putting forth his 
ideas in vivid, inspiring words, but his first sight of an artist 
at work touched a responsive chord, and painting became his 
chosen medium of expression. 

When he was about twenty-one years old he entered the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, where he formed a lasting 
friendship with Thomas Anshutz, a cultured and broad-minded 
teacher. Anshutz had studied under Thomas Eakins whose 
thorough knowledge of the human form was acquired through 
regular physicians’ courses in anatomy at Jefferson Medical 
College. The methods and thoroughness of Eakins were passed 
on by Anshutz to his young pupil. 

After two years at the Pennsylvania Academy, Henri went to 
Paris and entered the Julian Academy. He studied alternately 
there and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, working diligently and 
trying his best to accept the rigid rules of the academicians. 
But his vital spirit was not content with this traditional teach- 
ing, and he began to spend long hours at the Louvre studying 
the old masters, Rembrandt, Velasquez, and Hals. He found in 
their work the feeling of aliveness which he had been seeking. 
He was impressed, also with the Impressionists—not so much 
with their technique as with their direct and uncompromising 
method of seeing the contemporary scene with an unprejudiced, 
unacademic eye. 

After about a year of struggle Henri left school, never to 
study in an academy again. He began to look about him with 
honest vision, and to set down what he saw and felt in his own 
way. The next year he traveled in Italy, studying the Primitive, 
Renaissance, and Venetian Schools, and the following year he 
returned to America. Here he taught at the Woman's School of 
Design, and for a time shared a studio with the painter, Glackens. 
When he was in his early thirties he spent two years painting 





and teaching in Paris where his classes were attended by pupils 
from all over the world. At this time he painted one of his ne 
landscapes, “La Neige,”” which hangs to-day in the Luxembourg. 

In 1907 one of his paintings was hung in the Paris Salon. 
Shortly after, he returned to America and gave his first one-man 
show in Philadelphia. The following year he settled in New 
York which was rapidly becoming the art center of America. 
Here he had a studio in an old house on East Fifty-Eighth Street, 
near the river, in the midst of teeming tenements and under the 
shadow of the great bridges. 

With seven other artists of liberal views Henri formed a 
group, known as “The Eight,” which was opposed to the hide- 
ound attitude of the academies and advocated non-jury exhibits. 
At that time it was almost impossible for a young independent 
artist to find a place to show his work, but Robert Henri’'s 
continued fight against the traditional conservatism of the art 
juries opened a way for then unknown painters to show pieces 
which have now become the proud possessions of collectors. 

American painting is greatly indebted to Henri for his work 
as a teacher. He taught at the Chase School, had a school of 
his own for a time, and was an instructor at the Art Students’ 
League. His magnetic personality and unusual ability to put 
his philosophy of art into arresting, thought-inspiring words 
stimulated his pupils. He encouraged his students to express 
honestly, in their own fashions, emotions and ideas received 
directly from life and not from other art works. He never tried 
to impose his own personality upon them; and, above every- 
thing else, he discouraged imitation. He felt that painting was 
a means to an end; that technical ability was never an end in 
itself. Complete as was his own mastery of his craft, he be- 
lieved that what an artist had to say was far more important 
than the manner in which he said it. His lectures and theories 
have been collécted in an informal book, “The Art Spirit.” 

Most of Henri’s paintings are portraits. He called them “My 
People.” During his extensive travels he painted Hungarian 
gypsies, Mexican Indians, Irish peasants, Chinese ladies, Spanish 
dancers. With a technical handling admirably suited to por- 
traiture, he was supremely able to delineate character, and his 
“people” are all vitally, glowingly alive. M. 







































AYING hold of the slender, silken 
. trunk of a white birch, Jean pulled 
herself up a particularly steep bit 
on the mountainside. Joan panted after, 
planting her alpenstock in the rich, 
black leaf mold of the forest. “Let's 
rest a while,” she gasped. ‘This moun- 
tain just goes up and up and up—and 
we don’t seem to be any nearer the 
top than when we started.” 

Jean settled herself on a_lichened 
rock. “I think I see light on beyond, 
among the tree trunks. It must be the 
top,” she said consolingly. 

“That’s what you've been telling me 
for the last half hour,” Joan accused. 
“And just below here I saw a queer 
track—like the print of a huge hand, 
or a bare foot. Do you suppose it could 
be a bear track ?” 


@ “Undoubtedly.” Jean giggled and 
made her eyes big and round. ‘ ‘The 
better to eat you with, my dear!’” she 
quoted, gnashing her teeth. “But don't 
worry about bears. If it was one, the 
chances are he'd be more scared of you 
than you’d be of him.” 

Joan, flat on the moss, breathed deep 
of the woodsy fragrance. She reached 
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“up to stroke the silky coat of the birch 


tree. “White ladies of the forest,” she 
murmured. ‘Aren't white birches the 
loveliest things in the world? I adore 
the feel of them, too—so smooth and 
warm and alive.” 

Jean bobbed her head vigorously. “If 
there’s anything in the world that makes 
me mad clean through, it’s to see a 
white birch girdled. Can you imagine 
anyone cutting the skin of one of these 
glorious trees to make some fiddling 
little thing out of birch bark ?” 


@ “No, I can’t,” replied Joan. “And 
I'd be ashamed to be seen with a piece 
of birch bark—unless I took it off a 
chunk of stove wood.” 

“Speaking of trees,” said Jean, “did 
you read that interesting article, Oaks 
from Acorns, in the October AMERICAN 
GikL, on stratifying seeds? It's by 
Raymond S. Deck, who used to be con- 
nected with the Brooklyn Museum and 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. He says his family goes out every 
autumn and gathers seeds of wild trees 
and shrubs, stratifies them, and plants 
them in the spring. He tells you just 
how to do it.” 


et 
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“That strikes me as good medicine,” 
said Jean. “I’m sure the girls in our 
troop would enjoy doing that.” 

“The October issue is the Girl Scout 
Week number,” mused Joan. ‘That's 
why we have that darling trefoil cover 
by Ruth Steed, and that delightful Girl 
Scout story, For Horehound's Sake, by 
Leslie Warren, and—” 

“And that peach of a story about 
Bobo Witherspoon, One Touch of Na- 
ture, by Edith Ballinger Price!” cried 
Jean. ‘Honestly, it’s every bit as funny 
as Girl Shout Week.” 

Suddenly Joan cocked her head on 
one side, listening. What was that 
sound? Was it two branches rubbing 
together? Or was it, perhaps—a growl ? 
She sprang to her feet. “Come on, 
Jinny, let's go away from here this 
minute !”’ 
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—da Senior Dress in the mode of the Senior 
Program—modern, practical, usable, and 
desirable—of Scoutspun, a cool, washable, 
wrinkle-resistant fabric new in texture, and 
lovely in color—woven exclusively by the 
Nonquitt Mills, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


0-102 Forest green dress, sizes 12-20. $5.95 
9-109 Senior Girl Scout pin............... .25 


A Harlequin Belt for that extra dash of 
color decreed by Dame Fashion. Striped 
rayon webbing, blond leather, and bronzed- 
metal buckle combine to make a stunning 
sport belt for the Senior Dress or any sports 
ensemble. 


8-516 Small, medium and large $.50 
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